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The Triumph of the Hard Right 


Why the Right Went Wrong: 
Conservatism — from Goldwater 
to the Tea Party and Beyond 

by E. J. Dionne Jr. 

Simon and Schuster, 532 pp., $30.00 

Garry Wills 

Everybody told everybody early in this 
year’s presidential campaign (during 
what was called Trump Summer) that 
we had never seen anything so sinis- 
terly or hilariously (take your choice) 
new. But Trump Summer was sup- 
posed to mellow into Sane Autumn, 
and it failed to — and early winter was 
no saner. People paid to worry in pub- 
lic tumbled over one another in asking 
what had gone wrong with our politics. 
Even the chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, Reince Priebus, 
joined the worriers. After Mitt Romney 
lost in 2012, he set up what he called 
the Growth and Opportunity Project, 
to reach those who had not voted Re- 
publican — young people, women, La- 
tinos, and African-Americans. But its 
report, once filed, had no effect on the 
crowded Republican field of candidates 
in the 2016 race, who followed Donald 
Trump’s early lead as he treated women 
and immigrants as equal-opportunity 
objects of scorn. Now the public wor- 
riers were yearning for the “good old 
days” when there were such things as 
moderate Republicans. What hap- 
pened to them? 

The current Republican extremism 
has been attributed to the rise of Tea 
Party members or sympathizers. Dead- 
lock in Congress is blamed on Republi- 
cans’ fear of being “primaryed” unless 
they move ever more rightward. End- 
less and feckless votes to repeal Obam- 
acare were motivated less by any hope 
of ending the program than by a desire 
to be on record as opposing it, again 
and again, to avoid the dreaded label 
RINO (Republican in Name Only). 

E. J. Dionne knows that Republican 
intransigence was not born yesterday, 
and he has the credentials for saying it 
because this dependably intelligent lib- 
eral tells us, in his new book, that he 
began as a young Goldwaterite — like 
Hillary Clinton (or like me). He knows 
that his abandoned faith sounded 
themes that have perdured right down 
to our day. In the 1950s there were 
many outlets for right-wing discon- 
tent — including H. L. Hunt’s Lifeline , 
Human Events , The Dan Smoot Re- 
port, the Fulton Lewis radio show, Wil- 
lis Carto’s Liberty Lobby, the Manion 
Forum. In 1955, William F. Buckley 
founded National Review to give some 
order and literary polish to this cacoph- 
onous jumble. But his magazine had a 
small audience at the outset. Its basic 
message would reach a far wider audi- 
ence through a widely popular book, 
The Conscience of a Conservative , 
ghostwritten for Barry Goldwater by 
Buckley’s brother-in-law (and his coau- 
thor for McCarthy and His Enemies), 
L. Brent Bozell. 

The idea for the book came from 
Clarence Manion, the former dean 
of Notre Dame Law School. He per- 
suaded Goldwater to have Bozell, who 
had been his speechwriter, put his 
thoughts together in book form. Then 
Manion organized his own and other 
right-wing media to promote and give 
away thousands of copies of the book. 


Bozell did his part too — he went to a 
board meeting of the John Birch Soci- 
ety and persuaded Fred Koch (father of 
Charles and David Koch) to buy 2,500 
copies of Conscience for distribution. 
The book put Goldwater on the cover 
of Time three years before he ran for 
president. A Draft Goldwater Commit- 
tee was already in existence then (led 
by William Rusher of National Review, 
F. Clifton White, and John Ashbrook). 
Patrick Buchanan spoke for many con- 
servatives when he called The Con- 
science of a Conservative their “New 
Testament.” 

The Goldwater book, Dionne says, 
had all the basic elements of the Tea 
Party movement, fully articulated fifty 


years before the Koch brothers funded 
the Tea Party through their organiza- 
tions Americans for Prosperity and 
Freedomworks. The book painted 
government as the enemy of liberty. 
Goldwater called for the elimination of 
Social Security, federal aid to schools, 
federal welfare and farm programs, 
and the union shop. He claimed that 
the Supreme Court’s Brown v. Board 
decision was unconstitutional, so not 
the “law of the land.” He said we must 
bypass and defund the UN and im- 
prove tactical nuclear weapons for fre- 
quent use. 1 

It was widely thought, when the book 
appeared, that its extreme positions 
would disqualify Goldwater for the 
presidency, or even for nomination 
to that office. Yet in 1964 he became 
the Republican nominee, and though 
he lost badly, he wrenched from the 
Democrats their reliably Solid South, 
giving Nixon a basis for the Southern 
Strategy that he rode into the White 
House in the very next election. The 
Southern Strategy had been elabo- 
rated during Nixon’s campaign by 
Kevin Phillips, a lawyer in John Mitch- 
ell’s firm. The plan did not rely merely 
on Southern racism, but on a deep con- 
viction that, as Phillips put it in a 1968 
interview, all politics comes down 


x Barry Goldwater, The Conscience of 
a Conservative, half-century edition 
edited by C. C. Goldwater, with a fore- 
word by George Will and an afterword 
by Robert F. Kennedy Jr. (Princeton 
University Press, 2007). 


to “who hates who.” 2 In that interview, 
Phillips laid out an elaborate taxonomy 
of hostilities to be orchestrated by Re- 
publicans — another predictor of the 
Tea Party. Dionne argues, with ample 
illustration decade by decade, that this 
right-wing populism would remain a 
Republican orthodoxy, latent or sa- 
lient, throughout the time he covers. 

Joe Scarborough, in a recent book, 
The Right Path: From Ike to Reagan, 
How Republicans Once Mastered 
Politics — and Can Again, claims that 
moderate conservatism is the real Re- 
publican orthodoxy, interrupted at 
times by “extremists” like Goldwater 
or the Tea Party. 3 He suggests Dwight 
Eisenhower as the best model for Re- 
publicans to imitate. Yet Scarborough 
is also an admirer of Buckley, and his 
thesis does not explain — as Dionne’s 


thesis does — why Buckley despised 
Eisenhower. Eisenhower, as the first 
Republican elected president after the 
New Deal era of Roosevelt and Tru- 
man, was obliged in Buckley’s eyes to 
dismantle the New Deal programs, or at 
least to begin the dismantling. Buckley 
resembled the people today who think 
the first task of a Republican president 
succeeding Obama will be to repeal or 
take apart the Affordable Care Act. 

Eisenhower, instead, adhered to the 
“Modern Republicanism” expounded 
by the law professor Arthur Larson, 
which accepted the New Deal as a part of 
American life. Eisenhower said, “Should 
any political party attempt to abolish so- 
cial security, unemployment insurance, 
and eliminate labor laws and farm pro- 
grams, you would not hear of that party 
again in our political history.” It was 
to oppose that form of Republicanism 
that Buckley founded National Review 
in 1955, with a program statement that 
declared: “Middle-of-the-Road, qua 

Middle-of-the-Road is politically, intel- 
lectually, and morally repugnant.” 

Buckley hated Eisenhower’s foreign 
policy as much as his domestic one. 
He said, “Eisenhower was above all a 
man unguided and hence unhampered 
by principle. Eisenhower undermines 
the Western resolution to stand up and 
defend what is ours.” When Russia put 


2 See Garry Wills, Nixon Agonistes: 
The Crisis of the Self-Made Man 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1970), pp. 265-269. 

3 See Garry Wills, “Can He Save the 
GOP from Itself,” The New York Re- 
view, January 9, 2014. 


down the 1956 uprising in Hungary 
and Eisenhower did not intervene, Na- 
tional Review called for people to sign 
the Hungary Pledge — to have no deal- 
ings with iron curtain products or ex- 
changes (Buckley’s wife had to give up 
Russian caviar). 

Admittedly, Buckley did not, like 
Robert Welch (founder of the John 
Birch Society), think Eisenhower was 
a secret Communist (as many Repub- 
licans now think Obama is a secret 
Muslim). Buckley thought that Eisen- 
hower had no greater purpose than his 
own success: “It has been the dominat- 
ing ambition of Eisenhower’s Modern 
Republicanism to govern in such a 
fashion as to more or less please more 
or less everybody.” 

The sense of betrayal by one’s own is 
a continuing theme in the Republican 
Party (a Fox News poll in September 
2015 found that 62 percent of Repub- 
licans feel “betrayed” by their own par- 
ty’s officeholders). The charges against 
Eisenhower were repeated against 
Nixon, who brought Kissingerian “de- 
tente” into his dealing with Russia 
and renewed diplomatic ties to China. 
On the domestic front, he imposed 
wage and price controls and spon- 
sored the welfare schemes of Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan. Buckley joined the 
effort to “primary” Nixon in 1972 by 
running John Ashbrook against him. 
Buckley campaigned for Ashbrook in 
New Hampshire, but he succumbed 
to pleas from Spiro Agnew (before his 
disgrace) and Henry Kissinger (a new 
friend of his) that he endorse Nixon for 
the general election. 


story keeps repeating itself. The 
right opposed Gerald Ford — not for 
pardoning Nixon (as the left did) but for 
continuing Kissinger’s effort at detente 
(the Helsinki Accords), advancing the 
Panama Canal treaty, and making the 
hated Nelson Rockefeller his vice- 
president. (At the 1976 Republican 
convention, Ford had to humiliate Kiss- 
inger and Rockefeller in order to head 
off Reagan’s challenge, and made Bob 
Dole his running mate — all to no avail). 

Both Bush presidents were de- 
nounced by the Republican right, the 
first for raising taxes, the second for 
expanding Medicare’s pharmaceuti- 
cal support and expanding the gov- 
ernment’s role in education — and the 
two of them for increasing the size and 
cost of government. Even the sainted 
Reagan disappointed the hard right 
with his arms control efforts, his rais- 
ing (after cutting) taxes, his failure to 
shrink the government, and his selling 
of arms to Iran (though that bitterness 
has been obscured by the clouds of 
myth and glory surrounding Reagan). 

To be on the right is to feel perpetu- 
ally betrayed. At a time when the right 
has commanding control of radio and 
television talk shows, it still feels per- 
secuted by the “mainstream media.” 
With all the power of the one percent 
in control of the nation’s wealth, the 
right feels its influence is being under- 
mined by the academy, where liberals 
lurk to brainwash conservative parents’ 
children (the lament of Buckley’s very 
first book, God and Man at Yale). Di- 
onne shows how the right punishes its 
own for “selling out” to any moderate 
departures from its agenda once a per- 
son gets into office. 

A good example of this was the rejec- 
tion of one of its own “Young Guns,” 
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House Majority Leader Eric Cantor, 
in his 2014 bid for reelection. Dionne 
writes: 

Cantor’s district was changed [by 
gerrymander] to give him more 
Republican voters — and he lost 
especially badly in the primary 
among the new and very conserva- 
tive voters who had been moved in 
to strengthen him in the general 
election. 

Even Kevin Phillips proved that he was 
not only a connoisseur but a practitio- 
ner of resentment against leaders when 
he said that Bill Buckley was selling out 
when he palled around with liberals on 
his yacht — he called him the leader of 
la-di-dah conservatives. 4 (Who hates 
who now?) 

Joe Scarborough claims that the Re- 
publicans have continually oscillated 
between moderates and extremists. 
But he could find only two stellar mod- 
erates in the last half-century, Eisen- 
hower and Reagan. Some oscillation! 
Dionne comes closer to the facts with 
his tale of a ground bass of growls 
against moderation, swelling at times 
or diminishing, but continuously pres- 
ent and becoming more embittered. It 
is appropriate that this feeling has been 
in alliance with the Confederate South, 
the loser of a war it still thinks it should 
have won. The rest of the Republicans 
may not be as racist as the South, but 
they cannot prevail at the federal level 
without it. All grievances gravitate to- 
ward one another. 

Some conservatives rightly say that 
Bill Buckley was their best advocate — 
he elevated their vocabulary and taste, 
and he shuddered away from vulgar- 
ians like Robert Welch and Willis 
Carto. But he knew there could not be 
a conservative party if the South were 
not included in it. In 1957 he published 
an editorial titled “Why the South 
Must Prevail.” It said: 

The central question that emerges . . . 
is whether the White community 
in the South is entitled to take such 
measures as are necessary to pre- 
vail, politically and culturally, in 
areas where it does not predomi- 
nate numerically? The sobering 
answer is Yes — the White commu- 
nity is so entitled because, for the 
time being, it is the advanced race. 

This feeling that superior people 
have license to circumvent democracy 
is still with us — when strategic gerry- 
mandering and restrictive voting proce- 
dures freeze out minorities, the young, 
and the elderly, giving Republicans 
stronger representation in Congress 
than the popular vote warrants. Chief 
Justice John Roberts perpetuated this 
inequity when he voided Section Four 
of the 1965 Voting Rights Act — a deci- 
sion followed immediately by a rush to 
impose new restrictions on who, where, 
and by what validation people can vote. 

The idea that America has somehow 
outgrown or transcended racism is an 
ever-renewable delusion. Some hoped 
that the election of a black president 
would mark the end of racism. But in 
fact it blew on the embers of racism we 


4 See John B. Judis, William F. Buckley, 
Jr. : Patron Saint of the Conservatives 
(Simon and Schuster, 1988), p. 378. 


have beneath us all the time. Otherwise 
how could Americans continue to think 
against all evidence that the incumbent 
president is not even a citizen of the 
country he leads? As a blanket state- 
ment, only Republicans think that. In 
a September 2015, Public Policy poll, 
only 29 percent of Republicans grant 
that Obama was born in the US (among 
Trump supporters, it is 21 percent), and 
54 percent think he is a Muslim (it is 66 
percent among Trump supporters). 

The surge of Trump for half a year at 
the top of Republican polls was mysti- 
fying to many people. They thought the 
lead would quickly evanesce, since it 
was based on the man’s celebrity- cum- 
effrontery, not on any real political 
support. But the support was entirely 
political. Remember, Trump first be- 
came a political factor by claiming that 


Obama has no valid birth certificate — 
a charge he has never abandoned. He 
was mocked for that, but why should he 
abandon it? It turns out that a major- 
ity of Republicans have held that belief 
and never renounced it. Trump was giv- 
ing voice to the growl of Republican or- 
thodoxy that Dionne analyzes. 

The truth is that conservatives are 
right to feel that their own moderates 
are sell-outs. To be (even moderately) 
a moderate is to leave the Republican 
Party — to be what Buckley called an 
immoral Middle-of-the-Roader. To ac- 
cept Enlightenment values — reason, 
facts, science, open-mindedness, toler- 
ance, secularity, modernity — is to lower 
one’s guard against evils like evolution, 
concern about global warming, human 
equality across racial and sexual and 
religious lines — things Republicans 
have opposed for years and will not let 
their own members sell out to. They 
rightly intuit that there is only one En- 
lightenment party in America, and the 
Republicans are not it. That is why they 
have to oppose in every underhanded 
way they can the influence of younger 
people who are open to gays, to same- 
sex marriage, to feminism. 

This is the conclusion I come to from 
a reading of Dionne’s account of Re- 
publicans across the half-century story 
he tells. But I must admit that Dionne 
does not come to the same conclusion. 
He still has hopes that moderate forces 
can ride to the rescue of the party. He 
places those hopes in the men he calls 
Reformicons. He still entertains the 
dream of Russell Kirk that American 
Republicans will somehow become 
Yankee Edmund Burkes, as Thoreau 


hoped to form Yankee Buddhists. It is 
not surprising, then, that Dionne calls a 
Burke scholar, Yuval Levin, the leader 
of his Reformicons. Membership in this 
movement seems relatively easy. There 
is no entry test on Burkean knowledge. 

Dionne comes up with a wide scatter 
of Reformicon members — it contains, 
besides Levin, Michael Needham, Mike 
Lee, Michael Gerson, Peter Wehner, 
David Frum, Michael Strain, Josh 
Barro. Bruce Bartlett, Ross Douthat, 
Reihan Salam, Charles Murray, Ra- 
mesh Ponnuru, David Brooks, Arthur 
Brooks, and Henry Olsen. Dionne 
admits that these are rather “bookish 
types” — there is only one office holder 
among them (Senator Lee of Utah). 
Some of these “moderates” are at least 
part-time Tea Partiers. Needham and 
Lee, for instance, cooked up the 2013 


government shutdown for which Sena- 
tor Ted Cruz took most of the credit 
or blame. 5 Loose as this aggregation 
is, Dionne even grants John McCain 
a kind of honorary membership in his 
maverick days — before he started pall- 
ing around with Sarah Palin (she may 
have read something, but I doubt that it 
was Edmund Burke). 

This is not a very disciplined or cohe- 
sive cadre. Some would no doubt have 
trouble identifying themselves with 
others in the “moderate” movement 
for which Dionne is recruiting them. 
They have different institutional loyal- 
ties and no shared base for concerted 
“reformiconning.” Besides, Dionne 
shows that it is risky for Republicans 
even to toy with talk of moderation. 
That is why even “mainstream” Repub- 
lican candidates steer away from sup- 
port for evolution, or measures against 
global warming, or taxes on the rich, or 
same-sex marriage. None wants to be 
guilty of compromise or looking soft. 
The right hated George H.W. Bush’s 
plea for a “kinder and gentler” party 
kindling “a thousand points of light.” 
They had no more kind or gentle feel- 
ing about George W. Bush’s “compas- 
sionate conservatism” and his promise 
to “leave no child behind.” They think 
that is Democrat talk. And they are 
right. □ 


5 See Stephen Moore, “Michael Need- 
ham: The Strategist Behind the Shut- 
down,” The Wall Street Journal , 
October 11, 2013; and Alex Rogers, 
“Utah Senator Mike Lee: The Man 
Behind the Shutdown Curtain,” Time , 
October 22, 2013. 



E. J. Dionne with President Obama at the Catholic-Evangelical leadership summit 
on overcoming poverty, Georgetown University, Washington, D.C., May 2015 
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an exhibition at Tate Modern, London, 
November 11, 2015-April 3, 2016. 
Catalog of the exhibition 
edited by Achim Borchardt-Hume. 
Yale University Press, 233 pp., $50.00 

Frank Stella: 

A Retrospective 

an exhibition at the Whitney Museum 
of American Art, New York City, 
October 30, 2015-February 7, 2016; 
the Modern Art Museum of Fort Worth, 
Texas, April 17-September 4, 2016; and 
the de Young Museum, San Francisco, 
November 5, 2016-February 26, 2017. 
Catalog of the exhibition 
by Michael Auping. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 
250 pp., $65.00 

Picasso, a painter who from time to 
time turned to sculpture, was neither 
the first nor the last artist to explore 
the rival attractions of two very dif- 
ferent disciplines. Five hundred years 
ago, Leonardo da Vinci, who mastered 
the art of sculpture as well as the art of 
painting, delighted in comparing them. 
He argued that painting “involves 
greater mental deliberation and is of 
greater artifice and wonder.” Sculpture, 
the lesser art, was “nothing other than 
it appears to be.” Even if we take ex- 
ception to Leonardo’s judgment — and 
in his own time Michelangelo certainly 
did — his ideas can provoke further 
thought and investigation. All artistic 
possibilities are not created equal. The 
challenge is to figure out what can be 
done with what — and when, and how, 
and why. Especially in modern times 
the literalism of sculpture, what Don- 
ald Judd called its “specificity,” has 
been seen by some as a great strength, 
while the “artifice” of painting has ren- 
dered it suspect. 

The debates about the values of vari- 
ous arts and materials — which Leo- 
nardo and his contemporaries framed 
by what they called paragone, or com- 
parisons — are intellectual pursuits and 
also a source of artistic experimenta- 
tion. Certainly, they have been impor- 
tant to many of the artists who have 
worked at one time or another in both 
two and three dimensions and range 
from Verrocchio, Leonardo, Michel- 
angelo, and Bernini down to Picasso, 
Matisse, Giacometti, and Calder. Cu- 
rators and critics, however, sometimes 
prefer not to engage with these invigo- 
rating rival claims, perhaps because 
any attempt to characterize or evaluate 
can be dismissed as judgmental or elit- 
ist, an effort to draw distinctions at a 
time when what can look like the gray 
zone of mixed media or multimedia is 
embraced by an increasing number of 
artists. 

“Picasso Sculpture,” at the Museum 
of Modern Art, would have greatly 
benefited from the inclusion of some 
significant paintings, so that museum- 
goers could see how Picasso used the 
possibilities of one art to embolden 
him in the other* And the Frank 


*See my “In the Sculptor’s Studio,” The 
New York Review , January 14, 2016. 


Stella retrospective at the Whitney 
Museum in New York is not helped 
by the insistence of Stella and many 
of his supporters on continuing to 
refer to most of his three-dimensional 
constructions as paintings when by 
many if not most definitions they are 
sculptures. 

The old arguments about the rival 
claims of painting and sculpture may 
feel exhilarating now, when the cri- 
tique of distinctions that was central 
to modernism has in many circles de- 
teriorated into a philistine belief that 
anything goes. In her little book about 
Picasso, Gertrude Stein proposed that 
in the twentieth century “the framing 
of life, the need that a picture exist in 
its frame, remain in its frame was over,” 
and that “pictures commenced to want 
to leave their frames.” That extraor- 
dinary statement — Stein was a finer 
critic of the visual arts than is generally 
credited — could well be emblazoned 
above the entrances to both “Alexan- 
der Calder: Performing Sculpture,” at 
Tate Modern in London, and the Stella 
retrospective at the Whitney. 

For Stein, Cubism, with its break- 
up of the consistent illusionism of Re- 
naissance painting, was the answer to 
life’s refusal to any longer be framed. 
Calder, a generation younger than Pi- 
casso and Braque, might be said to 
have gone Cubism one better when in 
the early 1930s he brought the element 
of time into his sculpture; in the 1920s 
and 1930s many believed that time was 
the fourth dimension. As for Stella, 
born in 1936 — fifty-five years after Pi- 


casso and thirty-eight after Calder — 
he has worked to reclaim the illusion 
of the third dimension for the two- 
dimensional world of painting, and has 
ultimately done so by literally pushing 
painting into three dimensions. 


ing and sculpture — and even uniting 
them with theater, dance, and music — 
is often seen as prototypically modern, 
it is very old. The English diarist John 
Evelyn, in Rome in 1644, commented 
that Bernini, celebrated as a painter 
and architect as well as a sculptor, had 
recently given “a Publique Opera... 
where in he painted the seanes, cut the 
Statues, invented the Engines, com- 
posed the Musique, writ the Comedy 
& built the Theater all himselfe.” In 
more recent times, a merger of the arts, 
often associated with Wagner’s concept 
of Gesamtkunstwerk, was a preoccupa- 
tion of the Ballets Russes, the Russian 
Constructivists, the artists of the Bau- 
haus, and other elements in the Euro- 
pean avant-garde. 

“Alexander Calder: Performing 

Sculpture,” the first major Calder show 
in London in many years, emphasizes 
what the curators view as the artist’s 
genre-crossing experiments; it has 
been organized by a team of cura- 
tors, overseen by Achim Borchardt- 
Hume, and including Ann Coxon and 
Vassilis Oikonomopoulos. A room is 
devoted to Calder’s relief sculptures 
of the 1930s. Here, with brilliantly 
colored biomorphic and geometric 


forms either attached to or suspended 
in front of rectangular panels, Calder 
sets painting on a march into the third 
dimension. These works also sug- 
gest maquettes for abstract theatrical 
productions. Calder’s theatrical in- 
stincts, most familiar to museumgo- 
ers through the Cirque Calder that he 
began performing for small audiences 
in Paris in the late 1920s, pretty soon 
brought him into contact and collabo- 
ration with figures ranging from Mar- 
tha Graham and Leonide Massine to 
Virgil Thomson. 

Among the theatrically inflected 
works at Tate Modern are Small 
Sphere and Heavy Sphere (1932-1933), 
with two wooden balls striking various 
objects for both visual and sonic ef- 
fect; a group of mechanized four-part 
compositions, studies for what Calder 
sometimes referred to as ballets with- 
out dancers and hoped to produce on 
a large scale for the 1939 New York 
World’s Fair; and several mobiles from 
the late 1940s and early 1950s in which 
unpainted metal plates function as 
gongs. Tate Modern also sponsored 
the first performance in a generation of 
Calder Piece , a composition by Earle 
Brown (first performed in 1967) built 
around a standing mobile Calder cre- 
ated for the occasion, the mobile func- 
tioning as both an instrument that the 
four percussionists strike from time to 
time and a sculptural score from which 
the musicians derive some of their deci- 
sions as to what to play when. 

In the couple of decades leading 
up to his death in 1976 at the age of 
seventy- eight, Calder became such an 
immensely popular figure that people 
pretty much lost track of the daringly 
experimental nature of nearly every- 
thing he ever did. One might say of 
Calder, as Rilke said of Rodin, that 
“fame is no more than the sum of all 
the misunderstandings that gather 
around a new name.” The Tate Modern 
show is one of several recent attempts 
to more accurately align Calder with 
the most advanced directions in mod- 
ern and contemporary art. He is linked 
with controversies about “objecthood” 
and “theatricality” as they evolved in 
the writings of Donald Judd, Michael 
Fried, and Rosalind Krauss. Some may 
see a connection with more recent dis- 
cussions about “performativity,” argu- 
ing that the essentially kinetic nature of 
Calder’s art reimagines sculpture as an 
act of aggression and forces the audi- 
ence into a new relationship with art. 

All such efforts to see Calder in 
his art-historical setting build on the 
seminal 1998 retrospective organized 
by Marla Prather at the National Gal- 
lery in Washington, which reaffirmed 
Calder’s vital place in a sculptural 
avant-garde that includes the early ki- 
netic work of Marcel Duchamp, Naum 
Gabo, and Laslo Moholy-Nagy as well 
as the openwork sculpture of Picasso 
and Julio Gonzalez. Calder’s move 
from the champagne wit of his early 
wire sculptures of athletes, animals, 
and friends to the immaculate austerity 
of his first abstract sculptures was an 
extraordinary imaginative leap. That 
he had, by the time of his 1943 retro- 
spective at the Museum of Modern 
Art, opened a new era in the history of 



Frank Stella : The Whiteness of the Whale (IRS-1, 2X), 
paint on aluminum, 149 x 121 3/4 x 45 1/4 inches, 1987 
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sculpture is gradually becoming a mat- 
ter of general agreement. 


The Tate show, by no means a full 
retrospective, concludes with Black 
Widow, an immense mobile from 1948 
that has for decades hung in the In- 
stitute de Arquitetos do Brasil in Sao 
Paulo. Nineteen black forms — petals, 
leaves, and disks — are arranged in 
syncopated pairs to create a spiraling 
cascade dropping down some ten feet 
from the ceiling. This is quintessen- 
tial Calder, a subtle, confident drama 
achieved with such elegance and ease 
that a museumgoer can miss how pro- 
found a response it offers to Rodin’s 
destabilization of classical sculpture. 

If Rodin, as Rilke argued, was the first 
to roil the surface of sculpture, making 
“this differently great surface, variedly 
accentuated, accurately measured, out 
of which everything must rise,” Calder’s 
finest mobiles liberate that surface 
from any conventional idea of volume: 
the mobile’s metal elements move freely 
through space, making and unmaking 
vectors and volumes as they go. Calder’s 
father, a distinguished American sculp- 
tor, was a great admirer of Rodin, a fact 
that only underscores one’s sense that 
Calder was fully aware of his work. But 
we need not draw any direct line from 
Rodin to Calder in order to see that 
the unsettling of sculpture, already far 
advanced in the churning, topsy-turvy 
drama of Rodin’s Gates of Hell, reaches 
a climactic poetic serenity in Calder’s 
floating, meandering mobiles. 

When Duchamp first dubbed Calder’s 
kinetic objects mobiles, at the begin- 
ning of the 1930s, their movements were 
mostly crank- or motor- driven, and thus 
predictable. It was later in the decade 
that Calder perfected the more fluid me- 
chanics of his wind- driven mobiles, with 
elements and groups of elements unfold- 
ing and unfurling in different directions 
at different rates. Calder’s determina- 
tion to introduce what amounted to a 
new naturalism into abstract art was 
surely fueled by his experiences living in 
the country, after he and his wife moved 
back to the United States from France 
in 1933 and purchased an old farmhouse 
in Connecticut. Calder’s influence, far 
wider than generally acknowledged, 
helped shape the kinetic work of artists 
from Jean Tinguely to George Rickey, 
and yet in actualizing sculpture’s poten- 
tial for movement he arrived at a lyric 
power that no other artist has been able 
to match. 

We have to go back to Bernini to find 
a sculptural revolution as thorough- 
going as Calder’s. Bernini, with his 
chapels dedicated to Saint Teresa and 
the Blessed Ludovica, reimagined the 
Roman Catholic altar as a dramatic 
stage on which sculpture became part 
of a grandiose ensemble, a theatrical 
event inhabiting a time outside of time. 
Calder, with mobiles such as Black 
Widow, Vertical Foliage (see illustration 
on this page), and Gamma, turned a 
sculpture into a dancer, an abstract mar- 
ionette that recalls the marionettes in 
Kleist’s famous essay on the puppet the- 
ater, with their intimations of the sub- 
lime. Like Bernini’s chapels, Calder’s 
mobiles are unprecedented imaginative 
achievements. I am reminded of Wal- 
ter Benjamin’s remarking apropos of 
Proust that “all great works of literature 
found a genre or dissolve one.” Calder’s 
mobiles certainly found a genre. They 
may dissolve it as well. 


Leonardo saw sculpture as involving 
greater physical exertion than paint- 
ing, which he felt left the painter free 
to pursue more refined mental explo- 
rations. What he would not admit was 
the extent to which the sculptor’s physi- 
cal exertions channel and heighten his 
mental exertions. This is certainly the 
case in Calder’s work, where the power 
and delicacy with which various thick- 
nesses of wire and sheet metal are 
shaped and joined are nothing less than 
astonishing, with the physical elegance 
of the construction conveying a mental 
elegance as well. Far from being inhib- 
ited by the artisanal nature of his work, 
Calder finds in his abiding commitment 


philosopher-painter with the aggres- 
sive muscularity of a sculptor whose 
taste runs to industrial-strength tech- 
nologies. Stella and his interpreters 
have spared nothing in their efforts to 
make this merger look like the most 
natural thing in the world. 

Back in 1987, when the curator Wil- 
liam Rubin mounted the second of two 
Stella shows at the Museum of Modern 
Art, he argued that Stella’s “whole ca- 
reer has been concerned with expanding 
the boundaries and possibilities of the 
pictorial, rather than of the sculptural” 
and that “we need some clarity on the se- 
mantic side if we are going to be able to 
proceed.” But from the evidence of the 
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Alexander Calder: Vertical Foliage, sheet metal, wire, and paint, 53 1/2 x 66 inches, 1941 





Frank Stella: K.81 combo (K.37 and K.43) large size, 
Protogen RPT with stainless steel tubing, 180 x 192 x 120 inches, 2009 


to his materials, to what Rilke might 
have called the thingness of things, a 
physicality that insulates him from the 
arid intellectualism that all too often 
characterizes kinetic art. 

Leonardo understood painting’s 
artifice as predicated on the framing 
rectangle, precisely what Stein believed 
modern painting had to escape. If that 
leaves us with a paradox, it is one that 
Frank Stella has embraced with un- 
failing panache. In Stella, we have the 
curious case of an artist who merges 
the speculative intellectual spirit of a 


writing in the catalog of the Stella show 
now at the Whitney, which has been or- 
ganized by Michael Auping and Adam 
Weinberg, we are no closer to clarity. 
Auping speaks of “sculptural paintings” 
and later seems to throw up his hands, 
announcing that “whether some of Stel- 
la’s works are paintings or sculptures 
is, at the end of the day, a moot point.” 
Stella emerged in 1959, in the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art’s “Sixteen Amer- 
icans” exhibition, with paintings that 
eschewed all illusionism, their somber 
blacks broken by narrow strips of bare 


canvas that were dubbed pinstripes. 
These canvases were nearly as reduced 
as Ad Reinhardt’s final paintings, but 
Stella was in his twenties and certainly 
not ready to call it a day; he has spent 
the rest of his life — he turns eighty this 
year — backing away from those first 
avowals. Going through the Stella ret- 
rospective, I found myself impressed 
by the artist’s fearless embrace of so 
many of the problems and possibilities 
of modern art, but despite the extrava- 
gance, the playfulness, even the fan- 
tastical quality of much of the work, I 
cannot say that anything held my imag- 
ination. In the 1960s Stella aimed to 
bring a new dynamism into his painting 
with shaped canvases, sometimes elab- 
orately shaped. In the 1970s, he began 
literally layering the shapes, creating 
what amount to relief sculptures, until 
in recent years his work not only pro- 
jects many feet from the wall but also 
sometimes actually rests on the floor. 

Whatever the considerable passion 
that has gone into the planning of 
Stella’s works in a bewildering range 
of materials — wood, magnesium, alu- 
minum, stainless steel, fiberglass, and 
something called Protogen RPT (see 
illustration on this page) — the results 
are overly calculated, solutions to equa- 
tions. When great artists present us 
with puzzles, the puzzles work on the 
imagination because the artists them- 
selves are caught up in the mystery. The 
trouble with Stella may well be that he 
believes he has solved all the myster- 
ies. He may have an overly specific idea 
about how we are going to respond to 
his work. Whether he confronts us with 
angular planes rendered in sleekly car- 
pentered wood or an explosion of metal 
parts covered in day-glo paint and glit- 
ter, he so meticulously plots the path 
our eyes follow that little room is left 
for the sense of discovery that gener- 
ates aesthetic experience. For the most 
part, Stella’s constructions remain il- 
lustrations, ideas about art rather than 
works of art in themselves. 


None of this, however, can detract from 
the extraordinary interest of Stella’s 
ideas. When he presented the Norton 
Lectures at Harvard in the 1980s — they 
were published as Working Space — he 
launched a sustained argument against 
what he saw as the aridness of contem- 
porary abstract painting, urging artists 
to confront “the difficulty that abstrac- 
tion has today in relating to the past” 
and to broaden what struck him as “ab- 
straction’s constricted sources.” Stella 
explores the dramatic realism of Cara- 
vaggio, in whose canvases the dynamic 
thrusts of the figures define a new kind 
of pictorial space. And he finds in Cara- 
vaggio’s muscular revitalization of Re- 
naissance spatial ideas a model or at 
least a provocation for his own efforts to 
push the pictorial drama of Mondrian 
and Pollock in new directions. Working 
Space is a bravura performance. The 
prose is casual, the appeal to the audi- 
ence immediate and incisive, so that 
we stick with Stella’s whirling mind as 
he moves from Raphael and Titian to 
Kandinsky and Morris Louis. 

Picasso and Calder make appear- 
ances in Working Space. And if there is 
something just a little bit too clever in 
his use of these artists, this reflects his 
tendency to regard all art as a series of 
problems and solutions. The mention 
of Calder is fleeting — a dazzling grace 
note. Stella is looking at Caravaggio’s 
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painting of David holding the head of 
Goliath, and he comments on how the 

glances from the eyes of David, 
Goliath, and Caravaggio [are] per- 
petually reactivated in the eyes of 
successive viewers, glances whose 
energy turns the perfectly poised 
head of Goliath suspended from 
David’s hand the way air currents 
almost automatically turn a Calder 
mobile suspended from its fixed 
point. 

Might we deduce from this that the 
shifting arrangements in Calder’s mo- 
biles are one among many sources 
for Stella’s frenzied, multidirectional 
constructions? 

As for Picasso, Stella observes of his 
return after World War I to strongly 
volumetric forms in some neoclassical 
paintings that he was wondering how 
he could “see a future for the broken, 
empty, blank monumentality of impe- 
rial statuary.” Stella is right to insist on 
the significance of Picasso’s embrace of 
solid volumes in the wake of Analyti- 
cal Cubism’s dissolution of volume. But 
when he wonders if some of Picasso’s 
contemporaries might have seen in one 
of these neoclassical figures a “stony, 
academic goddess gazing out over an 
impossible future,” I suspect Stella is 
confusing Picasso’s melancholy figure 
with his own strenuous reflections. 

In Working Space , Stella refuses to 
accept the ever-narrowing options that 
some artists and critics, Clement Green- 
berg among them, have argued are the 
fate of modern painting and sculpture. 
Stella’s black paintings, although not 
endorsed by Greenberg, were closely 


aligned with the ideas Greenberg pro- 
posed in his 1960 essay “Modernist 
Painting,” where twentieth- century 
artists were said to focus on “that which 
was unique and irreducible in each 
particular art,” to discover “the effects 
exclusive to itself” — which in the case 
of painting were “the flat surface, the 
shape of the support, the properties of 
the pigment.” From this vantage point, 
Stella’s move into increasingly com- 
plex configurations and finally into the 
third dimension can look like apostasy, 
though he doesn’t necessarily see it 
that way. Of course Stella has hardly 
been alone in rejecting an overly nar- 
row definition of modernism, a view 
that willfully overlooks the taste for 
narrative, metaphor, and illusionistic 
complication that is part and parcel of 
the work of Picasso, Matisse, and even 
Mondrian in his final Boogie Woogie 
paintings. We can find parallels of one 
kind or another to Stella’s evolution in 
the abstract paintings of A1 Held, with 
their push into a deep Active space, as 
well as in the complex naturalistic il- 
lusionism of representational painters 
including William Bailey, Louisa Mat- 
thfasdottir, and Philip Pearlstein. 

at makes Working Space such an 
invigorating read is Stella’s insatiable 
curiosity about the history of art, his 
conviction that the way forward al- 
ways involves a spiraling back. Moving 
through the Whitney show, a museum- 
goer cannot help but admire the wealth 
of Stella’s sources and references, which 
include the angular dramaturgy of Rus- 
sian Constructivism, the luxuriantly 
colored plumage of exotic birds, the 


mathematician’s topological surfaces, 
and the gonzo romanticism suggested 
by titles such as Moby-Dick and Raft of 
the Medusa. There is something mighty 
appealing in the extravagant pluralism 
of Stella’s sources and materials, and in 
mounting this exhibition the Whitney 
must have hoped that Stella’s swagger- 
ing reach and unabashed eclecticism 
would appeal to an art world in which 
modernism’s austerities, if recognized 
at all, are now seen as but one choice 
among many. If Stella’s nearly half- 
century-long revolt against austerity re- 
mains strangely equivocal, a Herculean 
struggle offering little catharsis, this 
only serves as a reminder that working 
your way out of a corner is not the same 
as finding a way forward. 

There seems too much of the strat- 
egist about Frank Stella. In this he is 
hardly alone. Contemporary artists, 
critics, and curators spend an inordi- 
nate amount of time worrying about 
how to situate themselves. Feelings 
are trumped by alignments and net- 
works. Facing art directly gives way 
to interfacing. Around both “Picasso 
Sculpture” at MoMA and “Alexander 
Calder: Performing Sculpture” at Tate 
Modern there is some sense of the need 
for a hook, a strategy to persuade the 
educated public of the relevance of 
these artists. 

Much has been made of Picasso’s 
penchant, especially in the years after 
World War II, for combining found ob- 
jects in unexpected ways, and how this 
might forge some sort of connection 
with the multimedia artists of our own 
moment. As for the Calder show, every- 
body can see that its title, “Performing 
Sculpture,” aims to relate Calder to the 


turn toward performances of one sort or 
another that now preoccupies so many 
museum officials. I would not be sur- 
prised if somebody were getting ready 
to position Calder as a precursor of Ma- 
rina Abramovic. All these arguments 
for relevance leave me with a renewed 
respect for the virtues of irrelevance. 

If modern sculpture, as Rilke ar- 
gued on behalf of Rodin, replaced the 
inviolable integrity of the classical fig- 
ure with a more open-ended fascination 
with surfaces, with things, with objects, 
perhaps we have only begun to grasp 
the possibilities. Donald Judd’s one 
hundred mill aluminum boxes in Marfa, 
Texas, and Richard Serra’s enormous 
steel Torqued Ellipses fulfill a part of 
the promise of Rilke’s apostrophe to the 
glory of things, and do so on a monu- 
mental scale. But to look back to the 
sculpture of Rodin, Picasso, and Calder 
is to see that the rejection of the classi- 
cal figure yielded results far stranger, 
more ambiguous, and anomalous than 
anything to be discovered in the work of 
Judd or Serra, however fine it is. 

Could it be that the possibilities of 
modern sculpture have been less widely 
explored than those of modern paint- 
ing? This helps to explain why Frank 
Stella, with his surgically acute intel- 
ligence, while insisting that he remains 
a sort of painter, has pursued what 
amounts to a career as a sculptor. Long 
ago, Leonardo observed that “the sculp- 
tor says that low relief is a form of paint- 
ing” and countered that “the art of low 
relief is a mixture of painting and sculp- 
ture.” Rodin’s Gates of Hell is just such 
a messy mixture. Surely the promise of 
such mixtures remains to be fulfilled. . ! 

— This is the second of two articles. 
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Ted Hughes: 

The Unauthorised Life 

by Jonathan Bate. 

Harper, 662 pp., $40.00 

On page 313 of his biography of Ted 
Hughes, Jonathan Bate paraphrases a 
racy passage from the journal Sylvia 
Plath kept in the last months of her life: 

On the day that she found Yeats’s 
house in Fitzroy Road, she rushed 
round in a fever of excitement to 
tell A1 [Alvarez]. That evening, 
she noted in her journal with her 
usual acerbic wit, they were en- 
gaged in a certain activity when 
the telephone rang. She put her 
foot over his penis so that, as she 
phrased it, he was appropriately at- 
tired to receive the call. 

We assume that Bate is paraphras- 
ing rather than quoting Plath’s entry 
because of the copyright law prohibit- 
ing quotation of unpublished writing 
without permission of the writer or of 
his or her estate. As Bate wrote in The 
Guardian in April 2014, in an angry 
article entitled “How the Actions of 
the Ted Hughes Estate Will Change 
My Biography,” the estate (of which 
Plath’s writings are part) had abruptly 
withdrawn permission to quote after 
initially enthusiastically approving “my 
plan for what I called ‘a literary life.’” 
But in fact, the action of the estate 
was not the reason for Bate’s resort to 
paraphrase. As readers familiar with 
the Hughes/Plath legend will realize or 
have already realized, Bate was para- 
phrasing words he could not possibly 
have read since Plath’s last journal was 
destroyed by Hughes soon after her sui- 
cide. (“I did not want her children to have 
to read it,” Hughes explained when he 
revealed his act of destruction in the in- 
troduction to a volume of Plath’s earlier 
journals.) What Bate was paraphrasing, 
he tells us, was Olwyn Hughes’s mem- 
ory of what she had read in the journal 
before her brother destroyed it. 

In the introduction to his book, Bate — 
who is a professor of English literature 
at Oxford and the author of numerous 
books on Shakespeare, along with a bi- 
ography of John Clare — offers a “car- 
dinal rule” of literary biography: “The 
work and how it came into being is what 
is worth writing about, what is to be re- 
spected. The life is invoked in order to 
illuminate the work; the biographical 
impulse must be at one with the literary- 
critical.” And: “The task of the literary 
biographer is not so much to enumerate 
all the available facts as to select those 
outer circumstances and transformative 
moments that shape the inner life in sig- 
nificant ways.” But these fine words — 
are just fine words. The revelation, if 
that’s what it is, of sex between Plath 
and Alvarez (in his autobiographical 
writings Alvarez indicated that there 
had never been any) illuminates neither 
Hughes’s work nor his inner life. It only 
makes plain, along with his prurience, 
Bate’s dislike of Alvarez. “At the time 
of Sylvia’s death, a contemporary noted 
that Alvarez had a ‘hangdog adoration 
of T. H.’ and expressed the opinion that 
he was ‘stuck in Freudianism like an 


‘A Very Sadistic Man’ 

Janet Malcolm 


American teenager,”’ Bate writes, and, 
as if this wasn’t mean enough, adds: 
“Alvarez could make or break a poet, 
but his own poetry was thin gruel.” 
Bate’s malice is the glue that holds his 
incoherent book together — malice di- 
rected at other peripheral characters 
but chiefly directed at its subject. Bate 
wants to cut Hughes down to size and 
does so, interestingly, by blowing him up 
into a kind of extra-large sex maniac. 

He starts the book with a chapter 
called “The Deposition.” In 1986 a 
psychiatrist named Jane Anderson, 
a friend of Plath’s on 
whom a character in 
The Bell Jar had been 
based, sued the makers 
of a film version of the 
novel, along with Hughes 
(who held the copyright 
of the book), for portray- 
ing her as a lesbian. The 
lawsuit was settled. It was 
a nuisance and expense 
for Hughes, but hardly a 
seminal event that merits 
the opening chapter of 
his biography. The pur- 
pose of the chapter is to 
introduce this piece of 
Anderson’s testimony: 

[Sylvia] said that she 
had met a man who was 
a poet, with whom she 
was very much in love. 

She went on to say that 
this person, whom she 
described as a very sa- 
distic man, was some- 
one she cared about a 

great deal She also 

said that she thought 
she could manage him, 
manage his sadistic 
characteristics. 

Q. Was she saying that he was 
sadistic towards her? 

A. My recollection is she 
described him as someone who 
was very sadistic. 

The stage is now set for the examples 
of Hughes’s sadism that give Bate’s 
book the sensational character that 
caused the estate to withdraw from it 
in horror. The most shocking of these 
examples is a scene of sex in a Lon- 
don hotel between Hughes and Assia 
Wevill, the beautiful woman with 
whom he began an affair in the last year 
of his marriage to Plath, and who killed 
herself and her four-year- old daughter 
with Hughes (by gas, presumably in 
imitation of Plath, after living with him 
intermittently for five years). At the 
hotel, Bate writes, Hughes’s “lovemak- 
ing was ‘so violent and animal’ that he 
ruptured her.” Bate’s source is a diary 
kept by Nathaniel Tarn, a poet, anthro- 
pologist, and psychoanalyst in whom, 
unbeknownst to each other, Assia and 
her husband David Wevill confided. 

Tarn would write down what they 
said to him and his papers, includ- 
ing the diary, found their way to an 
archive at Stanford University, where 
anyone can read them. Bate was not 
the first to do so. The scene of the vio- 
lent and animal sex appeared in a bi- 
ography of Assia Wevill, A Lover of 
Unreason, by Yehuda Koren and Eilat 


Negev. Bate writes condescendingly 
of Koren and Negev as “touchingly 
literalistic” in their interpretation of 
a poem of Hughes about Assia, but 
he is not above quoting from their in- 
terview with David Wevill in which 
he told them that Assia told him that 
Sylvia caught Hughes kissing her in the 
kitchen of his and Plath’s Devon house 
during their first visit to the couple. 

Like the evidence of Olwyn’s memory, 
the evidence of Tarn’s diary or of David 


Wevill’s interview is not evidence of the 
highest order of trustworthiness. The 
standing that the blabbings of contem- 
poraries have in biographical narra- 
tives is surely one of the genre’s most 
problematic conventions. People can 
say anything they want about a dead 
person. The dead cannot sue. This 
may be the least of their troubles, but 
it can be excruciating for spouses and 
offspring to read what they know to be 
untrue and not be able to do anything 
about it except issue complaints that 
fall upon uninterested ears. 

Hughes’s widow Carol recently is- 
sued such a complaint, in the form of 
a press release written by the estate’s 
lawyer, Damon Parker, citing eighteen 
factual errors in the sixteen pages of 
the book she had been able to bring 
herself to read. The “most offensive” 
of these errors concerned Bate’s ac- 
count of the car trip Carol Hughes and 
Plath and Hughes’s son Nicholas made 
from London to Devon with the hearse 
carrying Ted Hughes’s coffin: “The 
body was returned to Devon, the ac- 
companying party stopping, as Ted the 
gastronome would have wanted, for a 
good lunch on the way.” Parker quotes 
an outraged Carol Hughes: “The idea 
that Nicholas and I would be enjoying 
a ‘good lunch’ while Ted lay dead in the 
hearse outside is a slur suggesting utter 
disrespect, and one I consider to be in 
extremely poor taste.” 


If poor taste is uncongenial to Mrs. 
Hughes, she will do well to continue 
not reading Bate’s biography. Among 
the specimens of tastelessness lodged 
in the book like the threepenny coins 
in a Christmas pudding, none may sur- 
pass Bate’s quotation from Erica Jong 
in her book Seducing the Demon: Writ- 
ing for My Life , about meeting Hughes 
in New York and resisting his advances 
(“He was fiercely sexy, with a vam- 

pirish, warlock appeal He did the 

wildman-from-the moors-thing on me 
full force”), after which “I taxied home 
^ to my husband on the 
;§ West Side, my head full 
^ of the hottest fantasies. 
^ Of course we f — our 
| brains out with me imag- 
2 filing Ted.” 

S But beyond tasteless- 
ness there is Bate’s clue- 
lessness about what you 
can and cannot do if 
you want to be regarded 
as an honest and seri- 
ous writer. Here is what 
he does with an article 
in the Daily Mail called 
“Ted Hughes, My Secret 
Lover” by a woman from 
Australia named Jill Bar- 
ber. Barber wrote: “His 
first act of love was to 
hold me tenderly, mop- 
ping my brow with a wet 
flannel as I threw up the 
cheap champagne into 

his sink He lay me on 

the bed and tenderly un- 
buttoned and unzipped 
me and gazed admiringly 

at me He was rough, 

passionate and forceful.” 
Bate writes: “He mopped 
her brow with a wet flan- 
nel as she threw up the 
cheap champagne into his sink, then he 
tenderly unbuttoned and unzipped her, 
gazed admiringly at her body and made 
forceful love to her.” 

In 2000 Bate came to Faber and Faber, 
which acts as agent for the Ted Hughes 
estate, proposing to write an autho- 
rized biography of Hughes, who was 
“the obvious choice for my next liter- 
ary biography after I had done with two 
of his favourite poets, Shakespeare and 
John Clare.” He was told that Hughes 
had left instructions opposing an au- 
thorized biography, so that was that. 
But in 2009, emboldened by Carol 
Hughes’s sale to the British Library 
of documents that Hughes had held 
back when he sold his papers to Emory 
University in Atlanta, and by the pub- 
lication of a book of his letters, Bate 
approached Faber and Faber again and 
proposed to write not a biography, but 
a work of literary criticism in which the 
life would merely figure. 1 

This time the estate accepted. In 
his Guardian piece Bate recalled a 
delightful initial lunch with an editor 
from Faber and Faber and Carol (who 
“expressed herself ‘totally happy with 


1 As it happens, such a work had already 
appeared: Neil Roberts’s valuable Ted 
Hughes: A Literary Life (Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2007). 



Ted Hughes, 1978; photograph by Bill Brandt 
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of economics in America. Deeply researched, it 
advances our understanding of this important period 
in American and social history." 

— Steven G. Medema, University of Colorado Denver 

'A superlative narrative about a pivotal era of 
American history." 

— American Thinker 

Cloth $35.00 
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Political Turbulence 

How Social Media Shape Collective Action 

Helen Margetts, Peter John, Scott Hale &Taha Yasseri 

‘Political Turbulence is an exciting book. The authors 
bring a psychological perspective to the analysis of 
experimental results and big data to tell an insightful 
and fresh story about social media and collective action 
dynamics at the individual level." 

— Bruce Bimber, author of Information 
and American Democracy: Technology in the 
Evolution of Political Power 

Cloth $29.95 


JEFFERSON COWIE 


THE GREAT 

exception 
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The Great Exception 

The New Deal and the Limits 
of American Politics 

Jefferson Cowie 

'Linking the past and present in an arresting way, 
Cowie urges us to see the New Deal and the 
postwar liberal era not as the rule but as the 
exception. This book will cause both academics 
and the interested public to sit up and take notice. 

I predict that it will become a key book in modern 
American history." 

— Edward D. Berkowitz, George Washington University 

Cloth $27.95 
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The New Deal 

A Global History 

Kiran Klaus Patel 

'Kiran Klaus Patel provides a strikingly broad and 
comprehensive treatment of the New Deal and 
brings a remarkable range of global knowledge 
to bear on the subject. An extraordinary mine of 
information, this unique and valuable book will be 
an indispensable reference point in future debates 
over the global 1930s." 

— Daniel T. Rodgers, professor emeritus, 

Princeton University 

Cloth $35.00 
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The Princeton History 
of Modern Ireland 

Edited by Richard Bourke & Ian McBride 

'A stunning collection of essays by a new generation 
of Irish historians, bringing our knowledge right 
up to date and opening up original and thought- 
provoking pathways for future research." 

— Marianne Elliott, author of When God Took 
Sides: Religion and Identity in Ireland — 
Unfinished History 

Cloth $45.00 
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NYU CREATIVE WRITING PROGRAM 



Write in New York 

M.F.A. Degree in Creative Writing 

For over thirty years, NYU has distinguished itself as a national 
center for the study of writing and literature. All graduate 
students receive fellowship support and the opportunity to 
teach. Join a serious community of writers and engage in an 
exceptional program of study. 

Faculty includes Martin Amis, John Ashbery, Anne Carson, 
Nathan Englander, Anne Enright, Jonathan Safran Foer, 
Edward Hirsch, Yusef Komunyakaa, Joyce Carol Oates, 

Sharon Olds, Zadie Smith, and Deborah Landau (Director) 



Write in Paris 

Low-Residency M.F.A. Writers Workshop in Paris 

Work under the guidance of internationally acclaimed faculty 
in one of the world’s most inspiring cities. The low-residency 
M.F.A. offers both freedom and rigor, balancing intense and 
stimulating ten-day residencies with sustained independent 
work completed in the intervals between. 

Faculty includes Chris Adrian, Mark Doty, Nathan Englander, 
John Freeman, Myla Goldberg, Aleksandar Hemon, 

Katie Kitamura, Nick Laird, Meghan O’Rourke, Matthew Rohrer, 
Helen Schulman, Zadie Smith, Darin Strauss, Colson Whitehead, 
and Deborah Landau (Director) 


Summer Programs in New York, Paris, and Florence 


Four-week summer intensives offer undergraduate poets and fiction writers an 


opportunity to live and write in Greenwich Village, Paris, or Florence. 


For more information visit 

cwp.as.nyu.edu 


NYU GSAS 



ENGLISH 

RENAISSANCE 

POETRY 

A COLLECTION 
OF SHORTER POEMS 

Selected by John Williams 
Introduction by Robert Pinsky 
Paperback and e-book • $19.95 
On sale February 23rd 


“John Williams chose well, and 
framed his choices with clear and 
concise commentaries. A lifetime 
cannot exhaust the pleasures of this 
anthology that distills the most 
vigorous age of English lyricism. 
As a guide and a companion it is 
indispensable.” — Geoffrey O’Brien 


AN ANTHOLOGY FROM JOHN WILLIAMS, 
THE AUTHOR OF STONER 

Poetry in English as we know it was largely 
invented in England between the early 1500s 
and 1630, and yet for many years the poetry of 
the era was considered little more than a run-up 
to Shakespeare. The twentieth century brought 
a reevaluation, and the English Renaissance 
has since come to be recognized as the period 
of extraordinary poetic experimentation that 
it was. Never since have the possibilities of 
poetic form and, especially, poetic voice — from 
the sublime to the scandalous and slangy — 
been so various and inviting. This is poetry 
that speaks directly across the centuries to 
the renaissance of poetic exploration in our 
own time. 


John Williams’s celebrated anthology includes 
not only some of the most famous poems by 
some of the most famous poets of the English 
language (Sir Thomas Wyatt, John Donne, and 
of course Shakespeare) but also — and this 
is what makes Williams’s book such a rare 
and rich resource — the strikingly original work 
of little-known masters like George Gascoigne 
and Fulke Greville. 


BY JOHN WILLIAMS 




Stoner: 50th Anniversary Edition * Stoner 
Augustus * Butcher’s Crossing 



NEW YOfcK S E V I EW bOOICS 

C LASS1CS 


Available in bookstores, call (646) 215-2500, 
or visit www.nyrb.com 


my idea of using the life to illuminate 
the work’”) at a restaurant “in, of all 
places, Rugby Street — where Ted first 
made love to Sylvia Plath. I took this 
to be my symbolic anointing.” After 
the deal hideously unraveled, Damon 
Parker wrote in The Guardian : 

At the risk of disillusioning him, 
there was no significance to the 
restaurant or the street chosen for 
a lunch with Mrs. Hughes and the 
poetry editor. The restaurant just 
happened to be a favourite haunt 
of Faber & Faber executives at that 
time. Nor was there any “symbolic 
anointing” of him in anyone’s mind 
other than his own. 

The estate and Faber and Faber had 
begun to smell a rat early on. “The tone 
and style of a draft article Professor 
Bate wanted to submit to a respected 
literary magazine here soon after he 
was commissioned, based on his ini- 
tial researches, led to concerns that he 
seemed to be straying from his agreed 
remit,” Damon Parker wrote in reply 
to my inquiry about what had got their 
wind up. (He could say nothing further 
about the article.) Also 

despite what had been previously 
agreed Professor Bate then re- 
sisted repeated requests to see 
some of his work in progress, from 
that time in 2010 right up until the 
Estate withdrew support for his 

book in late 2013 The Estate 

could no longer cooperate once it 
seemed increasingly likely that his 
book would be rather different in 
tone and content from the work of 
serious scholarship which he had 
initially proposed. 

Bate and Faber and Faber parted com- 
pany and HarperCollins became the 
book’s publisher. 

Bate’s claim that withdrawal of per- 
mission to quote forced him to write 
the distasteful book he has written is 
hard to credit. In “How the Actions of 
the Ted Hughes Estate Will Change 
My Biography,” he writes of the “pages 
and pages of detailed analysis of the 
multiple drafts of the poems” that will 
now “have to go,” and of how “the new 
version will be much more biographi- 
cal.” What Bate writes about Hughes’s 
poetry in the HarperCollins text is of 
staggering superficiality. He tells you 
what he does and doesn’t like. When he 
likes a poem he uses terms like “aching 
beauty” and “achingly sad.” When he 
dislikes a poem he will talk of Hughes 
“operating on auto -pilot, writing na- 
ture notes instead of penetrating to the 
forces behind nature and in himself.” 

It is odd to read that last awkward 
phrase. Bate should be the last per- 
son to complain about the absence of 
unseen forces. For the mystical and 
mythic influences that inform Hughes’s 
understanding of imaginative litera- 
ture and shape his poetic practice, 
Bate has only contempt, writing of his 
“sometimes bonkers ideas about astrol- 
ogy and the occult; his use of ancient 


ideas and obscure literary sources as a 
way of explaining, even justifying, what 
most reasonable people would simply 
describe as bad behavior.” 

In a letter of 1989 to his friend Lucas 
Myers, published in Letters of Ted 
Hughes , 2 Hughes writes about how 
“pitifully little” he is producing and 
goes on to 

wonder sometimes if things might 
have gone differently without the 
events of 63 & 69 [the years of 
Plath’s and Wevill’s suicides] . I 
have an idea of those two episodes 
as giant steel doors shutting down 
over great parts of myself, leav- 
ing me that much less, just what 
was left, to live on. No doubt a 
more resolute artist would have 
penetrated the steel doors — but 
I believe big physical changes 
happen at those times, big self- 
anaesthesias. Maybe life isn’t long 
enough to wake up from them. 

Hughes’s feeling of not writing enough 
is common among writers, some- 
times even among the most prolific. In 
Hughes’s case it was certainly delusory. 
The posthumous volume of Hughes’s 
collected poems is over a thousand 
pages long and there are five volumes 
of prose and seven volumes of trans- 
lations. But without question Hughes 
suffered blows greater than those it 
is given to most writers to suffer. His 
life had been ruined not just once, but 
twice. It has the character not of actual 
human existence but of a dark fable 
about a hero born under a malign star. 

That it was Bate of all people who 
was chosen to write Hughes’s biog- 
raphy only heightens our sense of 
Hughes’s preternatural unluckiness; 
though the choice might not have sur- 
prised him. Ancient stories about in- 
nocents delivered into the hands of 
enemies disguised as friends were 
well known to him, as was The Aspern 
Papers. He emerges from his letters as 
a man blessed with a brilliant mind and 
a warm and open nature, who seemed 
to take a deeper interest in other peo- 
ple’s feelings and wishes than the rest 
of us are able to do and who never said 
anything trite or obvious or pious or 
self-serving. Of course, this is Hughes’s 
epistolary persona, the persona he cre- 
ated the way novelists create characters. 
The question of what he was “really” 
like remains unanswered, as it should. 
If anything is our own business, it is 
our pathetic native self. Biographers, 
in their pride, think otherwise. Read- 
ers, in their curiosity, encourage them 
in their impertinence. Surely Hughes’s 
family, if not his shade, deserve bet- 
ter than Bate’s squalid findings about 
Hughes’s sex life and priggish theories 
about his psychology. 


2 Selected and edited by Christopher 
Reid (Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 2008), 
beautifully reviewed in these pages by 
Mark Ford, November 6, 2008. 


WALTER KAISER 

( 1931 - 2015 ) 

We mourn the death of Walter Kaiser, 
a long-standing contributor and friend. 
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The Collision Sport on Trial 

David Maraniss 


Against Football: 

One Fan’s Reluctant Manifesto 

by Steve Almond. 

Melville House, 193 pp., $15.95 (paper) 

The Game’s Not Over: 

In Defense of Football 

by Gregg Easterbrook. 

Public Affairs, 222 pp., $24.99 

Billion-Dollar Ball: 

A Journey Through the Big-Money 
Culture of College Football 

by Gilbert M. Gaul. 

Viking, 249 pp., $27.95 

League of Denial: 

The NFL, Concussions, 
and the Battle for Truth 

by Mark Fainaru-Wada 
and Steve Fainaru. 

Three Rivers, 413 pp., $15.00 (paper) 

Concussion 

a film directed by Peter Landesman 

Requiem for a Running Back 

a documentary film 
directed by Rebecca Carpenter 


1 . 

Of the many sayings attributed to Vince 
Lombardi, the legendary coach of the 
Green Bay Packers, the one that seems 
most relevant to football today is not 
about winning, the pursuit of excellence, 
or the importance of will and character, 
but rather this: “Football is not a contact 
sport; it is a collision sport.” 

Collisions are the essence of football. 
They are intended to occur on every 
play in every game. Football, Lombardi 
would say, comes down to blocking 
and tackling. Every block and tackle 
is a collision, and every collision could 
bring some measure of pain. When 
Lombardi was a boy in Brooklyn, his 
father, Harry, a tough little man who 
ran a butcher shop, pounded into him 
the notion that pain was all in his mind. 

The truth is that Lombardi himself 
had a low pain threshold. He was often 
disabled with injuries when he was a 
member of the Fordham line romanti- 
cized in the 1930s as the Seven Blocks 
of Granite. But like many effective 
leaders, he drew on an understanding 
of his own weaknesses as a means of 
eliminating them in others. When he 
was a prep coach at St. Cecilia High 
School in Englewood, New Jersey, he 
would line up across from his young 
players and order them to charge at him 
while he bellowed “Hit me! Hit me!” 
At Green Bay, Lombardi would cackle 
with delight during training camp 
when it came time for the one-on-one 
collision drill known as the nutcracker. 

I grew up in Wisconsin during the 
1960s, when Lombardi’s Packers were 
winning five championships in nine 
seasons, and later wrote a biography 
of him, which might explain why, al- 
though baseball is my preferred game, 
the Packers are my favorite team in any 
sport. The seasonal progression from 
radiant fall Sundays to frostbite play- 
off games in the darkening winter and 
the superstitions that come with watch- 
ing the Packers are part of my emo- 


tional life, bringing joy and anguish, 
and if that is pathetic, it is a condition 
I share with millions of National Foot- 
ball League fans. But my attachment 
to football has been loosened by an in- 
creasing sense of guilt about whether I 
am complicit in supporting an unaccept- 
ably debilitating and duplicitous enter- 
prise. America’s superpower game has 
never been more popular, yet evidence 
against it is amassing on many fronts, 
none more troubling than what science 
now says about the long-term ramifica- 
tions of those collisions. I’ve wondered 
whether I could resolve the conflict be- 


tween my attraction to the game and 
concern about what it does. On a larger 
scale, I’ve wondered whether football 
could repair itself and be made safer. 

In a search for answers, I studied a di- 
verse collection of books, articles, tran- 
scripts, and films about football. They 
included three books that considered 
the physical, sociological, and financial 
aspects of the sport to support their 
theses — Steve Almond’s manifesto 
Against Football, Gregg Easterbrook’s 
response, The Game’s Not Over: In 
Defense of Football, and Gilbert Gaul’s 
Billion-Dollar Ball, a deeply reported 
look into the corporatization of the col- 
lege game and how it can take prece- 
dence over academic concerns. 

The rest dealt mostly with the neu- 
rological effects that football collisions 
can have on the brain. Two were films: 
the well-publicized Concussion, a Hol- 
lywood movie starring Will Smith as 
the Pittsburgh pathologist who discov- 
ered a neurodegenerative disease in 
the brain tissue of deceased football 
players that came to be known as CTE 
(chronic traumatic encephalopathy), 
and the not-yet-released documentary 
Requiem for a Running Back, about 
Rebecca Carpenter’s quest to under- 
stand her troubled father, Lew Car- 
penter, who played in the NFL with 
Lombardi’s Packers fifty-five years 
ago and suffered from CTE. I also read 
transcripts of television interviews 
on the topic of football brain trauma 
conducted by Charlie Rose and PBS’s 
Frontline ; and the essential writings of 


Steve Fainaru and his brother, Mark 
Fainaru-Wada, especially League of 
Denial, a book that documented two 
decades of obfuscation and deceit by 
the NFL in dealing with brain injuries. 


2 . 

Before all else, football must be identi- 
fied for what it has become, far beyond 
the blocking and tackling — a colossal 
entertainment business that benefits 
from an economic system tilted in its 
favor. 


The NFL, operating as a monopoly 
exempt from antitrust legislation, 
brings in $11 billion a year. The owners 
have been reported to pay their hand- 
picked commissioner, Roger Goodell, 
an annual salary of over $35 million. 
Most of the money comes from televi- 
sion. Easterbrook notes that on the list 
of the most-watched television events in 
American history, the Super Bowl holds 
the top twenty spots. Sunday Night Foot- 
ball on NBC has been the top-rated show 
on any channel since 2011, and ESPN’s 
Monday Night Football has been the 
number-one cable show since 2006. 

The football games of the major col- 
lege teams and conferences are not far 
behind as businesses, even as they enjoy 
the benefits of nonprofit tax status. Sev- 
eral conferences, such as the Big Ten, 
have their own lucrative television net- 
works and, as Gaul writes, “are oper- 
ated like entertainment divisions, with 
CEO -style executives and celebrity 
coaches collecting Wall Street-level 
salaries.” At the University of Oregon, 
known as “Nike U” because of the lar- 
gesse of one billionaire alumnus, Phil 
Knight, founder of the shoe company, 
the equivalent of more than $180,000 
was spent on each football player, by 
Gaul’s estimate. The “student-athletes” 
are tutored in the “Taj Mahal of aca- 
demic services” buildings, a $42 mil- 
lion glass-and-steel modernist structure 
off-limits to other students, and trained 
in a Football Performance Center that 
reminded Gaul of an upscale shopping 
mall, replete with plush Ferrari leather 


meeting seats and locker rooms with 
“floor-to-ceiling glass walls and mar- 
ble flooring imported from Italy.” The 
academic honors program at Oregon is 
housed in a basement. 

Just as with movie stars, pop idols, 
and other big-time entertainers, any 
comparison of NFL salaries to those of 
other professions can be depressing. In 
2013, according to Almond, the Min- 
nesota Vikings paid a defensive end 
$1 million per game “to maul oppos- 
ing quarterbacks.” For that same price, 
communities in a state then facing a 
budget deficit could have hired 474 el- 
ementary school teachers or 661 police 
officers. Fans tend to accept the dispar- 
ity as a fact of life in our market- driven, 
celebrity-loving society. They fund 
most of it, not only by writing monthly 
checks for cable sports channels and 
buying game tickets and team merchan- 
dise, but also indirectly through the 
tapping of public funds and granting of 
tax breaks so that wealthy owners can 
profit from new and better stadiums. 

In Seattle, where Seahawks fans 
are admiringly called the 12th Man 
because of the decibel level of their 
relentless cheering, nearly three quar- 
ters of the construction funds for 
CenturyLink Field came from Wash- 
ington State taxpayers. “The owner, 
Paul Allen, pays the state $1 million 
per year in ‘rent’ and collects most of 
the $200 million generated,” Almond 
writes. “If you are wondering how to 
become, like Allen, one of the richest 
humans on earth, negotiating such a 
lease would be a good start.” 

An of the above is accepted as trou- 
blesome by Easterbrook, Almond, and 
Gaul despite their disparate conclu- 
sions about the fate of football. Gaul, 
with his focus on college football, has 
the most provocative perspective on 
what comes next. The monetization of 
a superficially amateur sport has made 
poorly funded programs like those 
of New Mexico State or Alabama- 
Birmingham poorer and rich programs 
like Ohio State and Oregon richer. 
When Gaul asked the commissioners 
of twelve conferences, including the Big 
Ten and the PAC conference in western 
states, if they were worried about their 
bubble bursting, “they only laughed in 
response.” This was the gilded age of 
college football, Gaul concluded, but 
“the thing about gilded ages is they 
eventually collapse on themselves.” 
How might they collapse? Whatever 
the football community does about 
making the game safer, Gaul saw signs 
of another problem looming ahead — 
the unstoppable force of technology. 
Schools that now profit from football 
should 

be concerned about the disruptive 
implications of tablets, cell phones, 
and other gadgets not yet imag- 
ined . . . [and] the younger genera- 
tion of fans who aren’t nearly as 
committed to the live-game expe- 
rience as their parents and grand- 
parents were Even students 

at mighty Alabama are leaving 
at halftime and not coming back. 

It is that little portable screen 



Richard Rodgers of the Green Bay Packers catching Aaron Rodgers’s seventy-yard pass 
to win the game against the Detroit Lions, December 3, 2015 
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STERLING SILVER NECKLACES 

All necklaces hang from an 18" sterling silver 
chain with a high gloss pendant. 

The geometric form of the sterling pendants 
(A) and (B) is known as a Mobius strip. 
Pendant (A) is engraved in script with a line 
from Hamlet , “This above all: to thine own 
self be true.” Pendant (B) is engraved with 
“L. Frank Baum — there is no place like 
home — The Wonderful Wizard of Oz.” 
Pendant (C) is a 1 " sterling disk with “sail 
though forth to seek and find” circling the 
outer rim of the disk. “Now Voyager” is en- 
graved in the center; a sailboat and “Whitman” 
are engraved on the reverse. 

(A) HAMLET MOBIUS • #05-MHAML • $48 

(B) BAUM MOBIUS • #05-BAM0N • $46 

(C) WALT WHITMAN • #05-WWNEC • $75 



This sterling silver necklace with a l 3 /4" 
long rectangular pendant reads “I dwell in 
possibility” on the half-polished and half- 
textured front. The poet’s name is on the back. 

EMILY DICKINSON ■ #05-DKNEC • $56 


' carmpt N urn ntn 
BRACELETS 

These sterling silver bracelets are each finely 
engraved with literary quotations. The quote 
is on the outside of the cuff, while the author’s 
name is on the interior. Each cuff bracelet is 
approximately l A" wide with an inside width 
of 2 1 /4". One size fits most. Choose your 
favorite sentiment: 

“the most beautiful things in the 
world cannot be seen or even touched, 
they must be felt with the heart” 

HELEN KELLER (shown) • #05-AFBlC • $99.50 

“now voyager sail thou forth to seek 
and find” from The Untold Want. 
WALT WHITMAN • #05-LW02C • $99.50 

“Go confidently in the direction of your 
dreams — live the life you’ve imagined.” 

HENRY D. THOREAU • #05-S151C • $99.50 

“Indulge your imagination in every 
possible flight” from Pride and Prejudice 
is in raised letters on brushed silver. 
JANE AUSTEN • #05-S041C • $99.50 



“What lies behind us and what lies before 
us are tiny matters compared to what lies 
within us” is engraved on a Mobius strip. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON • #05-EMBRC • $94 



THE GREAT GATSBY NECKLACE 

Symbolizing iconic East Egg and West Egg, 
one charm is engraved with “East” on one side, 
and “Daisy” on the reverse. The other charm 
has “West” on one side, and “Jay” on the re- 
verse. Solid brass with 14-kt gold plating, 
two 18" chains with 3" extenders. Wear both 
or give one to someone special. 

#05-EWGAT • $42.50 
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ALICE IN WONDERLAND NECKLACE 

This necklace captures the whimsy of Alices 
Adventures in Wonderland. Alice and White 
Rabbit charms are attached to the 18" neck- 
lace, and a charm of the book hangs from 
the 3" extender. The necklace is solid brass 
with 14-kt gold plating. 

#05-AIWNE • $39.50 



SCOUT & BOO NECKLACE 

Inspired by To Kill a Mockingbird, this lovely 
necklace represents an unlikely friendship. 
Hanging from the chain are two mockingbird 
feathers, one engraved with “Boo” and the other 
with “Scout.” The 18" chain has a 3" extender 
and is solid brass with 14-kt gold plating. 
#05-TKAMF • $37.50 



BANDIT LOVE 

NOTECARDS OR POSTCARDS 

Compiled by Steven Heller 
The sensual female, decked out in Jazz-Age 
finery, was a typical cover girl of romance 
novels from the 1920s and 1930s. These ten 
iconic images feature sirens and seductresses 
( The Woman Who Commanded 500,000,000 
Men and A Passionate Rebel), and good girls 
gone bad (“a country girl who followed love’s 
beckoning call to a great city”) as well as the 
occasional shrinking violet ( Wallflowers ). 
Twenty notecards with envelopes in a keep- 
sake box, two each of ten images; also avail- 
able as a book of 20 detachable postcards, 
4" x 6". 

NOTECARDS • #9781932411096 • $13.56 
POSTCARD BOOK • #9781932411034 • $6.97 


Prices above do not include shipping and handling. 

TO ORDER, call 646-215-2500, or shop online at www.readerscatalog.com 


they keep fiddling with to distract 
themselves. 

In their comments on the merits of 
the game, Easterbrook and Almond 
draw on a wide range of arguments, but 
in the end the crucial divide involves 
brain trauma. Easterbrook’s assessment 
is summarized in his title: The Game’s 
Not Over , even if the NFL is “broken and 
needs reform.” He calls it “the quintes- 
sential American sport, a magnificent 
incarnation of our national character,” 
and praises its aesthetic beauty, the 
way it brings together fans of disparate 
races and incomes, and how it provides 
an outlet for emotion and manliness 
in an artificial universe where, unlike 
the real world, nothing terrible occurs. 

The problem, Easterbrook argues, is 
not at the pro level but earlier, in “youth 
football” — played by adolescents — and 
on high school teams, where the vast 
majority of concussions occur in brains 
that are more vulnerable. There are 
about two million boys playing youth 
tackle football and another 1.1 million 
on high school teams, while there are 
about two thousand in the NFL. Easter- 
brook would prohibit tackle football for 
kids below a certain age. He believes 
that changes in NFL rules and improve- 
ments in equipment will diminish the 
likelihood of long-term brain trauma 
for the pro players. He advises: 

Yes, keep watching the NFL. The 
games are fabulous; the players 
know the risks and are well com- 
pensated. I watch the NFL on tele- 
vision avidly, and attend many 
games with enthusiasm. I never 
feel the slightest compunction. You 
shouldn’t either. 

Almond, a reformed Oakland Raid- 
ers fanatic, struggled with conflicted 
feelings for years, but finally concluded 
that “our allegiance to football legiti- 
mizes and even fosters within us a tol- 
erance for violence, greed, racism, and 
homophobia.” Where Easterbrook sees 
the sport as that magnificent incarna- 
tion of the American character, Al- 
mond asks: 

What does it mean that the most 
popular and unifying form of en- 
tertainment in America . . . features 
giant muscled men, mostly African- 
American, engaged in a sport that 
causes many of them to suffer brain 
damage? 

And he sees no reason to trust that the 
NFL will clean up the game: “As fans, 
we want to believe that league officials 
will choose the righteous path over the 
profitable one. This is nonsense and al- 
ways has been.” 


3 . 

In the debate about football and brain 
trauma, Mike Webster’s dead brain 
started it all, in a sense, and Chris Bor- 
land’s living brain intensified the dis- 
cussion. Separated by forty years, their 
stories weave together through the writ- 
ings and films I examined on the subject. 

“Iron Mike” Webster was a Hall of 
Fame center who played for the Pitts- 
burgh Steelers, won four Super Bowl 
rings, and died in 2002 at age fifty. By 
then he was a broken man who lived 
in a pickup truck, estranged from his 
family, shocking himself with a Taser 


and attaching his teeth with superglue. 
It was his brain tissue that Dr. Bennet 
Omalu — the main character in Con- 
cussion — examined at the Allegheny 
County Coroner’s Office in Pittsburgh, 
leading to the discovery of CTE. Flash- 
backs depicting Webster’s tormented 
last days, as portrayed by actor David 
Morse, are among the movie’s most 
telling scenes. 

As Concussion unfolds, the NFL re- 
sponds to Dr. Omalu’s findings about 
Webster’s brain by calling him a quack 
and claiming that the CTE discovery 
is bad science. The campaign against 
him continues even after he documents 
strikingly similar damage in the brain 
tissue of other troubled former play- 
ers who died too young. This reaction 



Rebecca Carpenter, director of Requiem 
for a Running Back, looking at the brain 
of her father, football player Lew Carpenter, 
with neuropathologist Ann McKee 

became part of a pattern. When Alan 
Schwarz of The New York Times started 
writing about traumatic brain injuries 
and football, Paul Tagliabue, then the 
commissioner, said dismissively that 
this “is one of those pack journalism 
issues, frankly.” The NFL formed its 
own study committee, stacked with 
doctors affiliated with the league. As 
League of Denial documents, the goal 
was to obfuscate the problem. Theirs 
was the junk science, not Omalu’s. One 
scientific paper declared: “Professional 
football players do not sustain frequent 
repetitive blows to the brain on a regu- 
lar basis.” Webster endured more than 
70,000 blows during his long career. 

Chris Borland was an inside line- 
backer who played one brilliant season 
for the San Francisco 49ers, then re- 
tired in March 2015 at age twenty-four 
after studying the potential long-term 
effects the game might have on his 
brain. “I want to be seventy-five and 
healthy if possible,” he told Rebecca 
Carpenter in her documentary. One 
magazine labeled him “the most dan- 
gerous man in football.” 

Lombardi and Wisconsin connect 
the two. Webster grew up on a potato 
farm in northern Wisconsin revering 
the Packers during the 1960s while they 
were winning five championships. He 
went on to play center at the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison before reach- 
ing the NFL. League of Denial opens 
with a scene of Webster at Pittsburgh’s 
training camp as a slow and undersized 
fifth-round draft choice in 1974 prov- 
ing himself by excelling at the brutal 
nutcracker drill that Lombardi made 
infamous. Borland, whose family came 
from Wisconsin and moved to Ohio, 
grew up idolizing Lombardi. After 
my book appeared, he sent me a local 
newspaper photograph showing him 
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in sixth grade dressed as Lombardi in 
a comically oversized camel-hair coat 
and stocking cap, presenting a book re- 
port on my biography of the coach. 

Like Webster, Borland played col- 
lege football at Wisconsin. His room- 
mate was from Rhinelander, where 
Webster went to high school. Webster 
was a hero in the Wisconsin football 
pantheon when Borland played there. 
His Hall of Fame plaque hung outside 
the locker room. Borland took Web- 
ster’s determined approach to the game 
as the model of a way to prove himself, 
but though football was important to 
him, it was not the only thing. Report- 
ers in Madison considered Borland an 
unusually thoughtful and independent 
athlete. In 2011, he joined the mass pro- 
tests at the state capitol against Gover- 
nor Scott Walker’s anti-union agenda. 

Ad training camp during his first sea- 
son with the 49ers, Borland suffered a 
concussion, and from then on, even as 
he excelled in games, he thought about 
retiring. He made the decision after 
reading League of Denial and consult- 
ing with Robert A. Stern, an expert on 
brain trauma and a professor of neurol- 
ogy at Boston University. By then, there 
was no debate about the validity of 
CTE, though it could only be diagnosed 
posthumously by examining brain tis- 
sue. Without acknowledging guilt, the 
NFL had settled a class-action lawsuit 
filed by thousands of former players 
charging that the league for years had 
covered up what it knew about trau- 
matic brain injuries. (Although the 
players were awarded a total allotment 
of nearly $1 billion spread out over 
twenty years, the deal was largely con- 
sidered a win for the owners; to collect 
the money the players had to waive the 
right to further litigation.) 

Stern’s colleague, Ann McKee, had 
discovered CTE in the brains of scores 
of deceased football players of several 
generations, including Frank Gifford, a 
member of the Hall of Fame who died 
in his eighties, and Junior Seau, who 
killed himself at forty-three. But it was 
Webster whom Borland could not get 
off his mind when he decided that the 
risk of playing was not worth the re- 
ward. The 49ers responded by sending 
him a bill to repay much of his signing 
bonus. He still owes about $300,000. 
A few months after he retired, he vis- 
ited his old high school coach in Ohio, 
who asked him whether he could teach 
his young players a safer way to tackle. 
Borland politely declined, explaining: “I 
think that’s a really difficult thing to do.” 

The stories of Webster and Borland 
and Dr. Omalu all appear in the docu- 
mentary Requiem for a Running Back , 
along with several powerful encounters 
that Rebecca Carpenter and her pro- 
ducer, Sara Dee, had with aging players 
and their families. No scene in the dra- 
matization Concussion can match the 
agony of watching John Hilton, who 
played tight end in the NFL from 1964 
to 1974, lose his train of thought, his 
eyes watering, a look of sheer despera- 
tion washing over him, as he tries to ex- 


plain his mental condition; or the pain 
on the face of the wife of Mike Pyle, a 
center for the 1963 champion Chicago 
Bears, as she tells Carpenter, “One day 
you wake up and think, I don’t have a 
husband anymore. He’s sitting next to 
me, but . . .” The current estimates are 
that nearly 30 percent of all NFL play- 
ers will suffer some form of dementia 
by the time they are sixty- five. Most 
players, unlike Borland, will still say it 
is worth the risk. But David Hovda, the 
head of UCLA’s Brain Injury Research 
Center, explained to Carpenter, “Brain 
injury does not happen to one person. 
It happens to an entire family.” 

Rebecca Carpenter had spent years 
trying to understand her father, Lew, 
who grew up near the cotton fields of the 
Arkansas Delta, started as a running 
back at the University of Arkansas, and 
became a football lifer, ten years as a 
player, a coach for thirty- one more. On 
the field, Rebecca said, “he was beauti- 
ful, and I mean really, really beautiful,” 
but at home his anger and withdrawal 
had cast a shadow over her childhood 
and later became so pronounced that 
his wife, after a long and loving mar- 
riage, felt no choice but to leave him. 

When he died at age seventy-eight 
in 2010, his family received an inquiry 
from Ann McKee, the neuropatholo- 
gist in Boston. She had read Carpen- 
ter’s obituary, saw that he ostensibly 
had never suffered a concussion during 
his career, and asked whether his brain 
could be examined as a control in the 
CTE studies. The family agreed, and 
months later Rebecca was in Boston 
looking through a microscope at the 
brown strands of tau protein that had 
riddled her father’s diseased brain tis- 
sue. McKee said to her, “On a scale of 
one to four, four being the worst, your 
father was a four.” 

Since it cannot be diagnosed in living 
players, CTE is not a fully understood 
disease. Its symptoms appear to vary 
widely from severe dementia to depres- 
sion to bursts of anger. But Lew Car- 
penter’s brain reinforced what leading 
neuroscientists now believe — that it is 
not severe concussions so much as the 
repetitive subconcussive blows that 
football players endure over a career 
that are more often the cause, the toll 
of thousands of collisions and jarring 
movements that shake the brain in- 
side the skull. This calls into question 
whether the NFL’s concussion proto- 
cols and changes in rules can fix things. 
As Susan Margulies, a concussion ex- 
pert at the University of Pennsylvania, 
explained to Charlie Rose, no helmet 
has been devised that can “effectively 
reduce the rotational acceleration, that 
sloshing within the head that’s happen- 
ing in the brain itself.” 

In late November, during the middle 
of my research, I announced to my 
wife that I was “off football.” The cu- 
mulative effect of what I had read and 
viewed seemed too damning for me to 
continue as a fan. But this decision also 
happened to coincide with a Packers 
loss to the Chicago Bears on Thanks- 


PIERRE BOULEZ 

( 1925 - 2015 ) 

We mourn the death of Pierre Boulez , 
a contributor to The New York Review. 


giving night. A team that had started 
the season 6-0 was now 7-4, and it was 
exasperating to watch them struggle. 
Was I “off football” or conveniently 
using my newfound knowledge as a ra- 
tionalization to avoid the pain? I spent 
the following days with anything but 
football: no college games on Saturday, 
no NFL on Sunday or Monday night. I 
imagined what it would be like to be 
Garry Wills, who once told me that he 
had never watched ESPN. 

Green Bay’s next game was the fol- 
lowing Thursday night, against the 
Detroit Lions. I tried to resist watch- 
ing but gave in, clicking on the televi- 
sion in our hotel room for the start of 
the game. With the Packers trailing 
17-0 before halftime, off went the set. 
This served me right for being weak, I 
said to myself. An hour later, unable to 
sleep, I checked my cell phone and saw 
that the score was 23-21 Detroit. 

No debate now. On went the televi- 
sion, and I watched the final tense min- 
utes — the Lions’ completion on third 
and long that seemed to clinch the 
game; the Packers getting the ball back 
one final time with less than a half- 
minute remaining; the desperate mul- 
tilateral play that seemed to end it all 
as Aaron Rodgers, the Packers’ quar- 
terback, was tackled with the clock 
reading 00:00; the penalty flag against 
a Detroit lineman for yanking Rodg- 
ers’s face mask, allowing Green Bay 
one last untimed play; the snap, Rod- 
gers retreating and feinting left, barely 
avoiding a sack, rolling out to his right, 
gathering momentum as he approached 
the line of scrimmage and launched 
a remarkable gung-ho spiral, the ball 
arcing as high as a punt, nearly scrap- 


ing the rafters of indoor Ford Field be- 
fore descending toward the end zone 
seventy yards downfield and floating 
into the hands of the felicitously named 
Richard Rodgers, who had turned and 
backpedaled and jumped high to make 
the catch in front of a scrum of team- 
mates and opposing defensive backs. 
HE CAUGHT IT! HE CAUGHT IT! WE 
WON! WE WON! I screamed, waking 
up my wife if not the entire tenth floor 
of the hotel. Easterbrook’s The Game’s 
Not Over took on a new meaning. 

I quit smoking cold turkey thirty 
years ago; this was more difficult. Of 
all the people I had come across dur- 
ing my research on football, Chris 
Borland was the one I admired most. 
I wanted to support him in every way I 
could, yet he had played and I had only 
watched and now I could not yet bring 
myself to stop watching, even though 
that made me feel less than virtuous. 
I was not alone with these conflicted 
impulses. Ann McKee, who had stud- 
ied scores of diseased football brains 
at Boston University, acknowledged 
that she remained a fan. “I have, like, 
these two faces,” she told Almond as he 
was making his case against football. 
McKee grew up in Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, a Packers fan like me. Among the 
artifacts in her office was a bobblehead 
doll of Aaron Rodgers. 

And what of Rebecca Carpenter? 
Was she off football now? Yes, she 
wrote to me, and in truth it never gave 
her much pleasure. This said, she ac- 
knowledged how marvelous it could be. 
“That Aaron Rodgers pass with zero 
seconds on the clock: Who didn’t think 
that was beautiful? Holy shit, it’s an 
amazing game!” 
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The Magna Carta Betrayed? 

Jed S. Rakoff 


The year 2015 marked the eight hun- 
dredth anniversary of one of the most 
celebrated, and least read, of the 
world’s legal texts: the Magna Carta. 
The great twentieth- century British 
jurist Lord Denning described the 
Magna Carta as “the greatest consti- 
tutional document of all times — the 
foundation of the freedom of the indi- 
vidual against the arbitrary authority of 
the despot.” But it was not always held 
in such high repute. Pope Innocent III, 
in annulling the Magna Carta just a 
couple of months after it was promul- 
gated (though it was later reinstated), 
declared that the charter was 
“not only shameful and demean- 
ing but also illegal and unjust.” 

And as a peace treaty between 
King John and certain rebel bar- 
ons — which was its purpose — it 
was something of a flop, with the 
rebellion continuing even after 
John’s death in 1216. 

The Magna Carta was re- 
putedly drafted by Stephen 
Langton, the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and while his authorship 
has been called into question re- 
garding the overall document, it 
seems likely he was responsible 
for the very first operative clause 
or “chapter.” 1 That chapter af- 
firms that “the English Church 
shall be free, and shall have its 
rights undiminished, and its lib- 
erties unimpaired.” However, 
while Chapter 1 might be read as 
a statement of religious freedom, 
this does not appear to have been 
the chief concern of the barons 
who negotiated the charter: for 
what follows, in Chapters 2-8, 
are a series of protections for the 
barons’ widows and heirs against at- 
tempts by King John to seize the bar- 
ons’ lands and properties upon their 
deaths. Given what one suspects was 
the modest life expectancy of the aver- 
age English baron in those days, it was 
probably these provisions that were up- 
permost in the barons’ minds. 

But what if the baron died while still 
indebted to those medieval money- 
lenders, the Jews? Chapters 10 and 11 
provide protection for a baron’s wife 
and children against having to pay in- 
terest for a time on debts owed to Jews 
(though in Chapter 11 also to others). 
It is remarkable, and disappointing, 
that so little attention has been paid 
by subsequent commentators to these 
discriminatory and rather cavalierly 
derogatory chapters. 2 In fairness, how- 


x In his marvelous commentary to the 
2015 Penguin Classics edition of the 
Magna Carta, David Carpenter writes 
that while Langton’s input into the 
Magna Carta was mostly indirect, “it 
was Langton who crafted and inserted 
what now became the first clause,” 
which “was of overwhelming impor- 
tance for the Charter’s future.” 
Incidentally, the numbering and sep- 
aration of the chapters of the Magna 
Carta were added much later by the 
great eighteenth-century English jurist 
William Blackstone. The original was 
one long, continuous text. 

2 Thus, for example, Dan Jones, in his 
recent and otherwise very well crafted 
history of the Magna Carta, largely 


ever, the real purpose of these clauses 
was, as indicated, to prevent a baron’s 
property from falling into the hands of 
the king after the baron’s death. This 
was because Jews in medieval England 
were forbidden to own property. In- 
deed, Jews themselves were considered 
to be a form of property: “chattels” be- 
longing to the king. Thus, if a baron or 
his heirs defaulted on a debt by not pay- 
ing interest, the property securing the 
debt became the property of the king. 

For this reason, John viewed the Jews 
as useful tools (unlike John’s famous 
predecessor Richard the Lionheart, 


who went out of his way to encourage 
their murder); and thus these chap- 
ters of the Magna Carta may even be 
viewed as providing a certain legal vali- 
dation, not otherwise always provided, 
of debts owed to Jews. But even if read 
generously in this way, these provisions 
hardly presaged a greater acceptance of 
Jews by either the barons or the Crown. 
Seventy-five years later, in 1290, King 
Edward I issued an order expelling all 
Jews from England. 

The next twenty-five chapters or so 
are chiefly concerned with taxes, fines, 
and other assessments by the Crown, 
and are not without relevance to future 
laws forbidding excessive fines and the 
like, or even, in Chapter 12’s prohibi- 
tion of “scutage” (a tax levied in lieu of 
military service) without consent, the 
doctrine of no taxation without repre- 
sentation. But it is only when we get to 
Chapter 39 that we find the language 
for which the Magna Carta is chiefly 
known. Chapter 39 reads: 

No free man shall be seized or im- 
prisoned, or stripped of his rights 
or possessions, or outlawed or ex- 
iled, or deprived of his standing in 
any other way, nor will we proceed 
with force against him, or send 


relegates to a footnote his discussion 
of the role of the Magna Carta in rein- 
forcing the harsh treatment of the Jews 
of medieval England. See Dan Jones, 
Magna Carta: The Birth of Liberty 
(Viking, 2015), pp. 46-47. 


others to do so, except by the law- 
ful judgement of his equals or by 
the law of the land. 

Much of what we would today refer to 
as the right to due process and, more 
broadly, the rule of law are neatly 
summed up in this one sentence. 

But how were these rights to be en- 
forced? After a bunch of other chap- 
ters — dealing with such “pressing” 
matters as removing from public of- 
fice the kinsmen of Gerard de Athee 


(Chapter 50), who was one of King 
John’s favorite hit men, and releasing 
from hostage the sisters of King Al- 
exander II of Scotland (Chapter 59), 
whom John wanted to prevent from 
marrying French nobles with whom 
the rebellious Scots sought to ally — the 
Magna Carta creates an executive com- 
mittee of twenty-five elected barons to 
administer its provisions. In practice, 
however, this proved unwieldy and ul- 
timately unworkable. 

To actually realize the promise of 
Chapter 39, two things were, at a mini- 
mum, necessary: first, an acknowledg- 
ment by the holder of executive power 
that he was subordinate to the law of 
the land, and must not only abide by 
it but also enforce it; and second, a 
mechanism by which those who were 
wrongly detained by the executive in 
violation of the law of the land might 
be brought before a court and freed. In 
the United States, part of the first re- 
quirement was met, broadly speaking, 
by the enactment of the Constitution 
and by Chief Justice John Marshall’s 
declaration in Marbury v. Madison 
that ultimate authority for the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution lay with 
the Supreme Court. But this is not to 
say that our chief executives always ac- 
cepted the rule of law. Indeed, many of 
our strongest executives would, on oc- 
casion, defy it. Thus when the Supreme 
Court held in 1832 that Indian tribes 
must be treated as sovereign nations, 
President Andrew Jackson allegedly 
responded by saying: “John Marshall 


has made his decision; now let him 
enforce it.” And when the Civil War 
broke out, President Abraham Lincoln 
unconstitutionally suspended the writ 
of habeas corpus, leading his secretary 
of state, William Seward, to boast to a 
British minister: “I can touch a bell . . . 
and order the imprisonment of [US 
citizens], and no power on earth, ex- 
cept that of the President of the United 
States, can release [them] .” 

Which brings us to the second re- 
quirement of the rule of law, namely, a 
mechanism by which a court can free 
those who are wrongly imprisoned by 
the executive in violation of the 
■2 law. The chief such mechanism, 
^ of course, is the writ of habeas 
o corpus, by which a court can re- 
quire that a detained or impris- 
oned person be brought before 
a court, so that the law of the 
land can be applied to her case. 
Contrary to what some writers 
and even judges have sometimes 
implied, the writ itself is not to 
be found in the Magna Carta. 
Indeed, it was not meaningfully 
developed until several centuries 
later. But the development of the 
writ was a necessary require- 
ment if the rights put forth in 
Chapter 39 of the Magna Carta 
were to be realized. As Justice 
John Paul Stevens, quoting Jus- 
tice Robert H. Jackson, wrote 
for the Supreme Court in the 
2004 case of Rasul v. Bush : 

Executive imprisonment has 
been considered oppressive and 
lawless since John, at Runny- 
mede, pledged that no free man 
should be imprisoned, dispos- 
sessed, outlawed, or exiled save by 
the judgment of his peers or by the 
law of the land. The judges of Eng- 
land developed the writ of habeas 
corpus largely to preserve these im- 
munities from executive restraint. 

But does the Great Writ still serve 
this vital function, or has it been com- 
promised to the point of ineffectual- 
ity? I suggest that there is at least some 
cause for concern, and in that regard, 
I would mention two rather different 
examples: the detention camp at Guan- 
tanamo and the statute known as the 
Antiterrorism and Effective Death 
Penalty Act of 1996 (AEDPA). 

In some respects, the legal history of 
the Guantanamo detention camp il- 
lustrates the continuing power, not just 
of the writ of habeas corpus, but also 
of the Magna Carta. In the four years 
between 2004 and 2008, the Supreme 
Court considered four cases involv- 
ing Guantanamo, culminating in the 
great decision Boumediene v. Bush. 
The plaintiff, Lakhdar Boumediene, 
had filed a habeas petition in federal 
district court, alleging that he was not 
in fact an enemy combatant and was 
being detained at Guantanamo with- 
out being given any opportunity to 
prove his innocence in a court of law. 
But in reaction to earlier petitions from 
Guantanamo detainees, Congress had 
passed a statute providing that “no 
court, justice, or judge shall have juris- 



KingJohn of England signing the Magna Carta in 1215; illustration by John Leech, 1875 
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diction to hear or consider an applica- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus filed by 
or on behalf of an alien detained ... as 
an enemy combatant.” 

In a 5-4 decision, the Supreme Court 
held the statute unconstitutional. Writ- 
ing for the majority, Justice Anthony 
Kennedy expressly relied on the role of 
the writ in enforcing the fundamental 
principle of Chapter 39 of the Magna 
Carta that no one may be imprisoned 
except by the law of the land. While 
Congress, unlike the president, had the 
power to suspend the writ, Congress 
could do so only in “cases of rebellion 
or invasion,” neither of which were 
present in the contemporary American 
situation. And, the Court continued, 
the writ extended not just to American 
citizens, but also to aliens being held on 
US territory, which Guantanamo was 
for all practical purposes. 

As a theoretical matter, it is hard to 
overestimate the importance of Bou- 
mediene , for it asserted the power of 
the Court to guarantee the right to the 
writ of habeas corpus, and hence the 
right to the protection of the laws, even 
in situations arising from the so-called 
War on Terror. One has only to contrast 
Boumediene with the failure of the Su- 
preme Court to hold Lincoln’s suspen- 
sion of the writ unconstitutional until 
the Civil War was over, its failure to 
address the questionable legal validity 
of the Vietnam War, and, most shame- 
fully, its validation of the detention 
of Japanese-Americans during World 
War II, to see how groundbreaking was 
the Court’s decision in Boumediene. 
And the force of the Court’s reasoning 
lay, first and foremost, in its reliance on 
the principles set forth in Chapter 39 of 
the Magna Carta and its recognition of 
the essential role of habeas corpus in 
making those principles a reality. As 
Justice Kennedy wrote for the Court: 

Magna Carta decreed that no man 
would be imprisoned contrary to 

the law of the land Important 

as the principle was, the Barons at 
Runnymede prescribed no specific 

legal process to enforce it [But] 

gradually the writ of habeas cor- 
pus became the means by which 
the promise of Magna Carta was 
fulfilled. 

It was to fulfill that promise that the 
Court, in Boumediene , rejected Con- 
gress’s attempt to deny habeas relief to 
the prisoners in Guantanamo. 

As a practical matter, however, the ef- 
fect of Boumediene has been much more 
limited. Seven years later — despite the 
president’s pledge to shut down Guan- 
tanamo and free its detainees — nearly 
one hundred persons remain in deten- 
tion there, most of whom have never 
had access to an Article III court and 
half of whom have never been charged 
with any crime in the decade or more 
that they have been there. And in every 
case in which any of these so-called 
“forever prisoners” — neither charged 
with a crime nor cleared for release — 
has filed a habeas petition, the govern- 
ment has opposed the petition, arguing 
that the resolution of such petitions 
should await the outcome of the pledge 
to close Guantanamo. Such opposition 
from the government, combined with 
repeated congressional opposition to 
the detainees’ release and rather obvi- 
ous foot-dragging by the Department 
of Defense, has rendered the promise 
of Boumediene materially unfulfilled. 


1 his brings me to my second example. 
The ability of Congress and the execu- 
tive to effectively hamstring habeas re- 
lief is nowhere better illustrated than in 
the case of AEDPA. This statute was en- 
acted, with strong bipartisan support, 
in 1996, and although the title of the act 
begins with the word “Antiterrorism,” 
the rest of the title, “Effective Death 
Penalty Act,” gives away the statute’s 
primary immediate purpose: to reduce 
the ability of state prisoners facing the 
death penalty to obtain federal habeas 
relief. Specifically, even before the In- 
nocence Project revealed that dozens 
of state prisoners sentenced to death 
were factually innocent of the crimes 
of which they were accused, the federal 
courts were sufficiently skeptical about 
the processes used by many states that 
they granted federal habeas relief in a 
substantial number of such cases. The 
unstated purpose of AEDPA was to 
narrow federal habeas relief so that 
more such people could be promptly 
executed. 

More broadly, the purpose of AEDPA 
was to reduce access to the federal 


courts by those convicted of any kind 
of crime in state courts, by limiting the 
scope of habeas review. To put this in 
perspective, the mid-1990s were the 
heyday of the so-called “war on crime” 
that led to mandatory minimum sen- 
tences and other onerous statutes de- 
signed to reduce rising crime rates and 
that resulted in the devastating mass 
incarceration of which many Americans 
are now beginning to become aware. 
Also, as more and more persons were 
incarcerated, many for prolonged terms, 
more and more habeas petitions were 
filed, leading to calls from even the ju- 
diciary to find ways to stem this “flood.” 
Ironically, the statistics I have seen 
suggest that AEDPA has not led to a 
decrease in habeas petitions, but only 
to a decrease in the percentage of suc- 
cessful petitions. Even before the en- 
actment of AEDPA, certain decisions 
of the Rehnquist Court had narrowed 
the reach of those Warren Court cases 
that had extended fundamental due 
process to the states, so that successful 
habeas petitions had declined prior to 
AEDPA’s enactment to only 1 percent 


ME 

The fellow talking to himself is me, 

Though I don’t know it. That’s to say, I see 
Him every morning shave and comb his hair 
And then lose track of him until he starts to care, 

Inflating sex dolls out of thin air 
In front of his computer, in a battered leather chair 
That needs to be thrown out . . . then I lose track 
Until he strides along the sidewalk on the attack 
With racist, sexist outbursts. What a treat 
This guy is, glaring at strangers in the street! 

Completely crazy but not at all insane. 

He’s hot but there’s frostbite in his brain. 

He’s hot but freezing cold, and oh so cool. 

He’s been called a marvelously elegant ghoul. 

But with a torn rotator cuff, even an elegant fawn 
Has to go through shoulder seizures to get his jacket on. 

He manages spastically. His left shoulder’s gone. 

It means, in pain, he’s drastically awake at dawn. 

A friend of his with pancreatic cancer, who will die, 

Is not in pain so far, and she will try 
To palliate her death, is what her life is now. 

The fellow’s thinking to himself, yes but how? 

Riding a motorcycle very fast is one way to. 

The moon and stars rapidly enter you 

While you excrete the sun. You ride across the earth 

Looking for a place to lay the eggs of your rebirth. 

The eggs crack open and out comes everyone. 

The chicks chirp, and it’s begun, and it’s fun. 

You keep on writing till you write yourself away, 

And even after — when you’re nothing — you still stay. 

The eggs crack open and out comes everyone. 

The chicks chirp, the poems speak — and it’s again begun! 
Speaking of someone else for a change, not me, 

There was that time in Stockholm when, so strangely, 

Outside a restaurant, in blinding daylight, a tiny bird 

Circled forever around us and then without a word 

Lightly, lightly landed on my head and settled there 

And you burst into tears. I was unaware 

That ten years before the same thing had happened just 

After your young daughter died and now it must 

Have been Maria come back from the dead a second time to speak 

And receive the recognition we all seek. 

— Frederick Seidel 


of those filed. But after AEDPA was 
passed, successful habeas petitions 
declined to a minuscule one third of 1 
percent. Why this precipitous decline? 

First and foremost, it is because of 
AEDPA’s requirement that a habeas 
petition not be granted unless the state 
court decision that is being challenged 
is either contrary to, or an unreason- 
able application of, Supreme Court 
precedent. The Supreme Court has 
repeatedly interpreted this require- 
ment so as to limit successful habeas 
petitions to those in which the alleged 
violations are so blatant as to be to- 
tally indefensible. The practical effect 
is to halt the prior federal practice of 
employing habeas review to bring new 
conditions of fairness to the steam- 
roller systems of criminal justice found 
in too many states. 

In addition to severely limiting the 
scope of habeas review, AEDPA greatly 
narrows habeas in other ways. For ex- 
ample, it requires total exhaustion of 
state review before the petition can be 
filed, and then requires that the petition 
be filed within one year of that exhaus- 
tion. As a result, 22 percent of all ha- 
beas filings are dismissed as untimely. 
AEDPA also places stringent restric- 
tions on the petitioner’s ability to file a 
second or subsequent habeas petition; 
it limits the circumstances under which 
a federal district court can convene an 
evidentiary hearing to assess any fac- 
tual issues raised by the petition; and it 
places numerous other hypertechnical 
hurdles in the way of habeas review of 
the merits. 

Often the only way to avoid these 
technical hurdles is to allege ineffec- 
tive assistance of counsel. For example, 
if the failure to exhaust state remedies, 
or to raise a crucial issue while pursu- 
ing state remedies, was a function of 
counsel’s failure to do so, then a habeas 
petition alleging ineffective assistance 
of counsel might prevail. The result is 
that an increasing number of instances 
of habeas review that get beyond proce- 
dural defects focus on whether defense 
counsel acted properly rather than on 
whether the state’s own practices and 
procedures are fair. Although such 
cases are often categorized by gov- 
ernment statisticians as “reaching the 
merits,” in fact such cases do little to 
change substantive law. 

This does not appear particularly 
to bother the Supreme Court, which 
has, on the whole, been supportive of 
AEDPA against the few attacks that 
have made it to the top court. Perhaps 
this is because AEDPA serves as a pro- 
tector of states’ rights, a cause close 
to the heart of the Court’s conserva- 
tive majority, which views the right of 
individual states to exercise plenary 
oversight of their criminal justice sys- 
tems as fundamental to federalism. It 
is worth noting in this connection that 
Boumediene was solely concerned with 
federal power. 

The result is that in most criminal 
cases today, the real “law of the land,” 
so far as fundamental fairness is con- 
cerned, is the law of each individual 
state, bereft of any effective federal 
oversight. More fundamentally, what 
this means is that Congress, with the 
Supreme Court’s acquiescence, has ar- 
rogated to itself the power to greatly 
limit the scope of habeas relief. This, 
I respectfully suggest, is totally incon- 
sistent with the fundamental principles 
enunciated in Chapter 39 of the Magna 
Carta. □ 
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Sinatra’s Century: 

One Hundred Notes 
on the Man and His World 

by David Lehman. 

Harper, 268 pp., $24.99 

Sinatra: The Chairman 

by James Kaplan. 

Doubleday, 979 pp., $35.00 

The Frank Sinatra centenary has 
brought forth an inevitably immense 
array of monuments and keepsakes. 
These have included Sinatra: All or 
Nothing at All , a four-hour documen- 
tary by filmmaker Alex Gibney; a 
comprehensive multi- CD survey of 
his broadcast performances, Frank 
Sinatra: A Voice on Air, 1935-1955 
(Columbia/Legacy), including many 
previously unissued tracks, along with 
a good deal of promotional blather 
and forced banter from the Golden 
Age of Radio; two illustrated volumes, 
Sinatra 100 (Thames and Hudson), 
with text by Charles Pignone, and an 
almost dangerously weighty limited 
edition called simply Sinatra (ACC 
Editions), which between them un- 
load an archive’s worth of Sinatra as 
photographic object, a revealing study 
in itself of just how, seemingly without 
effort, he could project a fully formed 
identity in almost any shot, and how 
multifarious are these identities when 
laid side by side, a whole population of 
alternate Franks. 

There is also a deluxe edition, like- 
wise limited, of Gay Talese’s celebrated 
Esquire profile Frank Sinatra Has a 
Cold (Taschen), which achieved classic 
status in describing not the man head-on 
(Sinatra had declined to be interviewed) 
but the atmosphere surrounding him, a 
roundabout method of realizing the 
most elegantly acute of portraits; and 
the poet David Lehman’s engaging, 
playful, deeply personal, and elegantly 
concise tribute Sinatra’s Century: One 
Hundred Notes on the Man and His 
World, published by Harper this past 
October — to cite only a few of the tie- 
ins, whether new or newly reissued. 

Contemplating all this evidence of 
what Sinatra left behind leaves open 
the question of what remains of him 
a century after his birth. What will he 
come to signify for those born too late 
to have experienced how thoroughly 
he pervaded the culture, not only as a 
singer and actor but as a presence all 
the more powerful for the contradic- 
tions he so flagrantly embodied? Look- 
ing closely at Sinatra doesn’t make the 
pieces of his life cohere any better. By 
casting his book in the form of a hun- 
dred disparate observations, Lehman 
acknowledges how Sinatra’s singular 
image tends to break apart into sepa- 
rate facets, describing him as 

a wounded swinger who could con- 
sort with gangsters but also liked 
to paint, won a Grammy for album 
design, took quality photographs 
of a ballyhooed prize fight for Life, 
and treated a popular song written 
for the masses as if it were a sonnet 
meant for patrician ears. 

Listening to Sinatra at his peak sing- 
ing “Close to You” (1956) or “Angel 


Eyes” (1958), you can have the illusion 
that nothing exists but his voice and 
the instruments that frame it, a closed 
universe of warm feeling, with an un- 
dertone of hurt made uplifting by the 
precision and grace with which each 
note and syllable is shaped. Here for 
once, at least until the turntable stops 
spinning, everything comes together in 
one place. Sinatra’s impatience was leg- 
endary — he found it hard, for example, 
to endure the perpetual delays of mov- 
iemaking — but at his best he sings as if 
he had all the time in the world, time 
enough to let the song unfold until it 
fills all space. 

That unitary, fully shaped experi- 
ence shatters the moment you step 
back and contemplate the man in all his 
aspects, so that those who try to sum 
up Sinatra — and everyone who ever 
crossed his path seems to have made 
the effort — fall back on contraries: he 
was tender and rough, vulnerable and 
domineering, boundlessly charitable 
and infinitely rancorous, a lover of 
string quartets and an admirer of mob- 
sters, the most serious of artists and a 
childish prankster, perfectionist (in the 
recording studio) and perfunctory (on 
movie sets, more frequently as he went 
on). He was a singer who could evoke 
with aching persuasiveness a monoga- 
mous devotion quite foreign to him, a 
hothead who could look like a model 
of cool, gregarious by compulsion and 
solitary by nature. Among all those 
shifting appearances, where might 
the center lie? An anonymous friend, 
who may have been Sinatra’s longtime 


songwriter Sammy Cahn, ventured, 
in a statement notable for its studied 
absence of judgment: “There isn’t any 
‘real’ Sinatra. There’s only what you 

see There’s nothing inside him. He 

puts out so terrifically that nothing can 
accumulate inside.” 


1 he most ambitious attempt to parse 
all the traces of Sinatra has been James 
Kaplan’s biography, of which the sec- 
ond and concluding volume has just 
been published as Sinatra: The Chair- 
man. The first installment, Frank: The 
Voice (2010), took Sinatra up to his 
Oscar-winning performance in From 
Here to Eternity : his reemergence from 
the low point marked by the plummet- 
ing of his record sales, the cancellation 
of his movie and television contracts, 
and the collapse of his brief marriage to 
Ava Gardner into very public turmoil. 1 

The first volume had an inherently 
dramatic three-part structure of brash 
irresistible ascent to pop stardom, 
precipitous fall from grace, and trium- 
phant return to the heights from which 
he would never again be dislodged. The 
book did not shy from the most troubled 
and troubling sides of Sinatra’s profes- 
sional and private lives, while strongly 
affirming his preeminence as — in Kap- 
lan’s formulation — “the greatest inter- 
pretive musician of all time.” 


X I reviewed Kaplan’s first volume in 
“Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man,” The New York Review, Febru- 
ary 10, 2011. 


Sinatra: The Chairman undertakes 
a more difficult task. With that 1954 
return from near oblivion begins an 
era in which Sinatra’s doings multiply 
in every sphere so much that merely to 
keep a rough tally of them — record- 
ings, movies, television shows, love 
affairs and liaisons, altercations and 
legal troubles, business enterprises and 
questionable connections and expand- 
ing political associations — becomes a 
challenge, before even getting to the 
deeper shape and significance of a life 
not only hyperactive almost beyond 
imagining but immeasurable in its rip- 
ple effects. To track all the splintered 
reflections of Sinatra you would have 
to comb through all the detritus of the 
twentieth century. 

As a result Sinatra: The Chairman 
is more sprawling than its predeces- 
sor. Kaplan risks exhaustion as he 
turns over the life year by year, some- 
times day by day and in some critical 
moments hour by hour. The exhaus- 
tion stems in part from gauging just 
how much relentless energy it took to 
sustain Sinatra’s activities in any given 
week, and grasping that for him there 
really was never any down time. The 
rhythm of work he maintained in the 
years following his comeback — laying 
down tracks with Nelson Riddle in such 
legendary collaborations as In the Wee 
Small Hours (1955), Songs for Swingin’ 
Lovers! (1956), and Only the Lonely 
(1958), demonstrating his great natu- 
ral acting abilities in films like Sud- 
denly (1954), The Man with the Golden 
Arm (1955), and Some Came Running 
(1958), taking his place as the ultimate 
headliner at the Sands in Las Vegas, 
the Fontainebleau in Miami, the Copa 
in New York — was more than matched 
by an offstage life in which sex, Jack 
Daniels, and boistrous all-night party- 
ing kept him from ever feeling fatally 
unoccupied. “So long as I keep busy, I 
feel great,” he told a reporter in 1956. 

As Kaplan notes, “sleep, solitude, 
and leisure did not sit well with him.” 
(Sinatra’s valet George Jacobs re- 
marked: “Today they’d give him Rit- 
alin.” 2 ) He would establish around 
himself a court of drinking buddies 
and hangers-on whose bound duty was 
to keep up with his whims and cravings 
until the first rays of sunlight (what 
Sinatra liked to call “Five O’Clock 
Vegas Blue”) penetrated the hotel 
suite. For those who couldn’t keep pace 
there might be penalties; when Peter 
and Pat Lawford declined to accom- 
pany him on a spur-of-the-moment trip 
to his house in Palm Springs, he went 
ahead on his own and proceeded to rip 
up the wardrobe of clothes they kept 
there, tossing them in the swimming 
pool for good measure. 

Following Sinatra from one episode 
to the next, the search for progres- 
sion — for signs of definitive mellowing 
or gathering tranquility, or simply of 


2 George Jacobs and William Stadiem, 
Mr. S: My Life with Frank Sinatra 
(HarperEntertainment, 2003), p. 75. 
Jacobs’s memoir, which is quoted exten- 
sively by Kaplan, is one of the most con- 
vincing close-up portraits of Sinatra. 
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learning from experience — is repeat- 
edly frustrated. In close proximity we 
find recording sessions of extraordi- 
narily sensitive artistry and outbursts 
of uncontrolled rage, often directed at 
the most powerless; heartfelt charitable 
gestures and the apparently indifferent 
snubbing of old collaborators; incident 
following incident as if it were a mat- 
ter of blind chance which aspect of him 
would show up at a particular moment. 
With Sinatra, in Kaplan’s words, 

the sublime and the ridiculous, the 
exquisite and the coarse, alternated 
so quickly and frequently that it’s 
useless to try to reconcile them. He 


der between one day and the next, and 
he seems to exist in a single charged-up 
moment endlessly extended. His force 
as an actor — on the occasions, increas- 
ingly rare, when he allowed that gift 
to show itself — has nothing to do with 
range or nuance. He had no training 
or taste for theatrical make-believe. 
What comes across, and dominates the 
screen, is an unmediated presence that 
reads as naked sincerity. (Elia Kazan, 
who had expressed skepticism about 
Sinatra as an actor, was taken to see 
him perform at the Fontainebleau and 
is said to have remarked: “This fuckin’ 
guy is the best actor I’ve ever seen in my 
life. He’s completely naked up there; 



Frank Sinatra and Ava Gardner on their wedding day, Philadelphia, November 7, 1951 


wasn’t one thing or the other; he 
was both, and then a moment later 
he was something else again. 

As a result he was feared even by his 
intimates, and not just because of the 
menacing aura of some of his associ- 
ates. Few felt invulnerable to his mood 
swings. “There’s only one person in 
this world I’m afraid of,” said Nelson 
Riddle, who had worked with him so 
closely over so many years. “Not physi- 
cally — but afraid of nonetheless. It’s 
Frank, because you can’t tell what he’s 
going to do. One minute he’ll be fine, 
but he can change very fast.” Time 
after time old friends would find them- 
selves cast out of the fold, temporarily 
or forever, for having chosen the wrong 
moment to challenge his judgment. 

There is the impression of a life in 
which everything remains in the pres- 
ent tense. There is no need for him 
to revisit the past because it inhabits 
him, including every haunting desire 
and every long-nurtured grudge. His 
chronic sleeplessness dissolves the bor- 


I take back everything I said. He’s a 
genius.”) Otto Preminger’s The Man 
with the Golden Arm today seems one 
of Preminger’s lesser efforts, unchar- 
acteristically stiff and cluttered, but 
Sinatra, as the battered- down junkie 
Frankie Machine, cuts through all the 
actorly mannerisms of the rest of the 
cast and brings the thing to life. 

He convinces because of everything 
that he doesn’t do, the fully articulated 
assertions that he can’t quite get out, 
the expansive gestures he’s too weary 
to attempt, the unconcealed desire to 
evade the situation he’s trapped in. As 
in all those photographic portraits of 
Sinatra, it’s astonishing how much ex- 
pressive power he can get out of just 
letting his face be there. On an album 
cover that same face, smiling broadly 
and decked by a fedora, might invite 
the whole world to the best party ever; 
in The Man with the Golden Arm it 
looks like a confession to some pro- 
found and ineradicable fear. The man 
who imposed himself as a new model 
of masculinity for the postwar genera- 


tion — vulnerable yet cocky, as tough or 
as sensitive as the situation required — 
had a singular gift for showing himself 
unmanned by self-doubt and suspicion. 


1 his is of course only in part a story 
about show business. The Voice's soli- 
tary saga of Frankie ascendant be- 
comes, in The Chairman , a collective 
drama of life among the powerful and 
the famous and the would-be famous, 
in which Sinatra finds himself at times 
an unwilling and unhappy onlooker, 
even a victim. The moment the Kenne- 
dys appear on the horizon of Sinatra’s 
life, with their promise of a direct con- 
nection to political power, unleashes 
events — Sinatra’s all-out efforts to 
get JFK (or, as he nicknamed him, 
“Chickie Baby”) elected president and 
the subsequent collapse of his hopes 
for an enduring link to the Kennedy 
presidency — that keep Kaplan busy 
for many hundreds of pages charting a 
tangled maze of male bonding, politi- 
cal maneuvering, sexual procurement, 
and the currying of underworld favors. 

A thick aroma of rumor and surveil- 
lance, of secret cajolement and unspo- 
ken threat, filters into the hedonistic 
precincts of Sinatra’s domains in Las 
Vegas and Palm Springs. An FBI memo 
reports on “an alleged indiscreet party 
recently held at Palm Springs in which 
participants were said to be Senator 
John Kennedy, his brother-in-law Peter 
Lawford, the actor, and Frank Sinatra.” 
Walter Winchell speculates that Sinatra 
may be Kennedy’s pick for ambassador 
to Italy. At the outset of JFK’s presi- 
dential campaign Joseph P. Kennedy 
confides to Sinatra: “I think that you 
can help me in West Virginia and Illi- 
nois with our friends. You understand, 
Frank, I can’t go. They’re my friends, 
too, but I can’t approach them.” 

The fact that no two participants 
quite agree on the details of anything 
said to have happened just makes it 
more mesmerizing, a theater of ma- 
nipulative illusion in which it is often 
unclear whose strings are being pulled. 
By the time we get around to contem- 
plating the ambiguous figure of Judith 
Campbell Exner, by turns the lover of 
Sinatra (who met her in the company 
of Angie Dickinson at Sinatra’s Bev- 
erly Hills restaurant Puccini), John F. 
Kennedy (to whom Sinatra introduced 
her), and Sam Giancana (who report- 
edly told her, “If it wasn’t for me, your 
boyfriend wouldn’t even be in the 
White House”) — while taking time out 
to consider the bonds between Sinatra 
and Marilyn Monroe, between Mon- 
roe and JFK and his brother Bobby, 
and between Giancana and the CIA, 
who were holding discussions at the 
Fontainebleau (at the same time that 
Sinatra was appearing there) about 
the possibility of the mob bumping off 
Fidel Castro — the narrative skitters 
into widening realms of wildness. 

A reader who lived through this era 
can anticipate what is coming at each 
turn, yet still be overtaken by a sense 
of how anomalous it all is. Can these 
things really have happened like this? 
Sinatra begins to seem the most im- 
probable of characters — someone who 
could only have existed through the rar- 
est combination of utterly incompatible 
elements — and yet no more improb- 
able than the age in which he was, in all 
senses of the term, so central a player. 

All the varieties of power — political 
power, media power, star power, sexual 
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power, mob power — jostle against each 
other in a scramble that from a dis- 
tance could be mistaken for a party. 
The strangeness of that moment carries 
over into The Manchurian Candidate 
(1962), John Frankenheimer’s phantas- 
magoric farrago of brainwashing and 
political conspiracy, in which Sinatra 
provides an unforgettable portrait of 
a man becoming ruefully aware of his 
own extreme disorientation. 

Some kind of high point for Sinatra 
was reached when he organized Ken- 
nedy’s inaugural gala, a three-hour 
stage spectacle featuring such disparate 
talents as Gene Kelly, Eleanor Roo- 
sevelt, Laurence Olivier, Ella Fitzger- 
ald, Joey Bishop, Nat King Cole, and 
Leonard Bernstein — but not Sammy 
Davis, disinvited at the last minute at 
the insistence of the Kennedys, wor- 
ried about the political repercussions 
of Davis’s interracial marriage. (Davis 
had already been vociferously booed, 
by the Mississippi delegation, when 
he made an appearance with Sinatra 
at the Democratic convention in July.) 
After a rocky start marred by rain de- 
lays, it turned into a splendid evening; 
even Jackie Kennedy, who mistrusted 
Sinatra’s influence on her husband, was 
apparently moved to tears by his rendi- 
tion of “The House I Live In.” 


For Sinatra the sweetest moment was 
hearing the new president pay tribute 
to him by name at the event: 

I know we’re all indebted to a great 

friend — Frank Sinatra Long 

after he has ceased to sing, he is 
going to be standing up and speak- 
ing for the Democratic party, and 
I thank him on behalf of all of you 
tonight. 

In the celebratory days that followed, 
he is described by a disenchanted 
houseguest as endlessly reliving the 
moment: 

We all had to sit around Frank’s 
suite at the Sands and listen to that 
record of Kennedy thanking him. 
Frank would stand by the mantel 
and play it over and over, and we 
had to sit there for hours on end 
listening to every word. 

The end for the Sinatra-Kennedy 
romance came when J. Edgar Hoover 
relayed wiretap evidence of the presi- 
dent’s involvement with Judith Camp- 
bell to Bobby Kennedy, who already 
had Sam Giancana in his sights. The 
upshot was Jack Kennedy’s abrupt 
cancellation of his scheduled March 
1962 visit to Sinatra’s Palm Springs 
home — a visit for which Sinatra had 
invested in elaborate improvements, 
including a concrete helipad and a tele- 
phone hotline. In the event Kennedy 
stayed with Sinatra’s rival Bing Crosby, 
who was a longtime Republican. Sina- 
tra’s disappointment was expressed 
in a destructive rampage, “smashing 
his precious collection of JFK pho- 
tographs, kicking in the door of the 
presidential guest room, even trying to 
wrest the gold plaque from the door.” 
This sort of behavior was fairly stan- 
dard with Sinatra, who had reacted 
similarly after losing the lead role in 
On the Waterfront to Marlon Brando 
and after being forced by intense po- 
litical pressure to fire the blacklisted 
screenwriter Albert Maltz, whom he 


had hired in 1960 for an intended film 
version of William Bradford Huie’s 
The Execution of Private Slovik. When 
he came up against the limits of his 
power, the obliteration of furnishings 
always seemed to be in order. 

The Kennedy humiliation was on an- 
other level than those earlier setbacks. 
He had staked his own self-image on 
his partnership with Kennedy, and his 
ultimate reaction, in Kaplan’s phrase, 
was that of “a spurned lover”: 

If he would only pick up the tele- 
phone and call me and say that it 
was politically difficult to have me 

around, I would understand But 

he has never called me. 

He never publicly 
criticized Kennedy, but 
his political loyalties — 
like his parents he was a 
lifelong Democrat, un- 
equivocally liberal in his 
early years of stardom — 
would migrate over time 
to the Republicans. He 
would form a friendship 
with Spiro Agnew and 
ultimately be a welcome 
guest in the Reagan 
White House. 

The break with Ken- 
nedy takes us only to 
the midpoint of Kaplan’s 
book, and although Sina- 
tra was just forty-six, 
this is the time when his 
early upward aspiration 
appears to give way to a 
determined persistence, 
even when the goal is far 
from clear. (That persis- 
tence would finally bring 
him back from an early 
retirement into further 
decades of touring, sing- 
ing the old songs until he 
couldn’t remember the 
lyrics anymore.) 

With Kennedy he had 
hoped to break through 
into a new sphere of 
power and influence, to 
become undeniably a part 
of the culture’s highest elite. In the end 
he had been rejected once more as not 
quite fit for that realm. There was noth- 
ing new in that. A Time cover story of 
1955, when Sinatra was at a moment of 
triumphant accomplishment as a mu- 
sician and actor, gives him an arm’s- 
length treatment steeped in innuendo: 

With charm and sharp edges and 
a snake-slick gift of song, he has 
dazzled and slashed and coiled his 
way through a career unparalleled 
in extravagance by any other enter- 
tainer of his generation. 

The figure of the serpentine Italian 
charmer with the implied hidden blade 
would always lurk somewhere behind 
Sinatra’s public image. Kaplan recounts 
that years later, in his mid-fifties, when 
he made an impromptu marriage pro- 
posal to Louis B. Mayer’s daughter Edie 
Goetz, a longtime friend he had been 
courting since her husband’s death, she 
recoiled with the words: “Why, Frank, 
I couldn’t marry you . . .Why. . .why. . . 
you’re nothing but a hoodlum.” Not all 
the sudden freeze-outs in Sinatra’s life 
came from him. 

The years after the Kennedy de- 
bacle were marked by further uproar 


and other kinds of trouble: his difficul- 
ties with the Nevada Gaming Control 
Board, which led to his forced surren- 
der of his gaming license; the kidnap- 
ping of his son Frank Sinatra Jr. by a 
handful of fantastically inept schemers; 
his unlikely and short-lived marriage 
to Mia Farrow; his violent headline- 
getting set-tos with new management at 
the Sands and later at Caesars Palace. 
Each of these is an extravagant story 
in itself and Kaplan takes due care to 
sift through the available and as usual 
contradictory evidence to catch the nu- 
ances of each opposing viewpoint. 

So tumultuous is the account of Sina- 
tra’s days and nights in this period that 


one must draw back to remember that 
at the same time all this was going on he 
was continuing to make great records, 
entering on a fruitful collaboration 
with Count Basie and Quincy Jones, 
laying down gorgeous tracks with An- 
tonio Carlos Jobim, and releasing a 
series of late-career hits that for a mo- 
ment made him competitive with the 
Beatles: “It Was a Very Good Year,” 
“That’s Life,” “My Way,” and (a song 
he hated though it was the biggest hit 
of them all) “Strangers in the Night.” 
This late resurgence in the pop charts 
ought to have been sweet revenge. His 
dislike of rock and roll was so intense 
that he had forbidden his record label 
Reprise (founded in 1960, sold to 
Warners in 1963) to sign any rock art- 
ists. Kaplan offers a cameo of Sinatra 
smashing in his car radio in 1967 after 
hearing the Doors’ “Light My Fire” 
being played on three stations in a row. 

Part of the pleasure of Kaplan’s book 
is in the many voices that he allows to 
speak, that shifting chorus of friends, 
lovers, enemies, investigators, and fa- 
natical admirers who have all felt the 
need to get some handle on what Sina- 
tra was about. Then there is Sinatra 


himself. He was cagy about expressing 
himself — when Playboy asked for an 
interview, he farmed the whole thing 
out, questions and answers alike, to a 
freelance writer named Mike Shore, 
who did such a good job that it has been 
quoted ever since as the lowdown on 
Frank’s view of things. 

Yet when Sinatra did undertake to 
state a credo, it was remarkably unvary- 
ing even under the most varied circum- 
stances. During a 1954 nightclub brawl 
with a press agent, he shouted: “I have 
talent and I am dependent only on my- 
self.” In 1963, while being questioned 
by a Nevada official about his friend- 
ship with Sam Giancana, he declared: 
^ “This is a way of life, and 
| a man has to lead his own 
& life.” A line he speaks in 
| the 1966 film Assault on 
^ a Queen , whose script is 

0 credited to Rod Serling, 
^ sounds as if taken from 
§ the same promptbook: “I 

1 just live my life as I see 
5 fit. I do what I want and 
§ I have a ball. I take things 
0 as they come.” Onscreen, 
5 in a film otherwise undis- 
§ tinguished in every way, 
^ he gives the words cred- 
ibility by the weary yet 
relaxed indifference with 
which he utters them, as 
if to say, “That’s my line- 
reading — you want to 
make something out of 
it?” 

I can remember listen- 
ing when I was seventeen 
to Sinatra singing “When 
I was seventeen . . .” (in “It 
Was a Very Good Year”) 
and finding him a com- 
fortably sturdy presence: 
not at that point for any 
perceived tenderness or 
intellectual sympathy or 
aesthetic daring, but sim- 
ply for having gone through 
life apparently without 
compromise, and having 
thereby earned respect 
even for those wretched 
late-career movie vehicles 
in which he didn’t do much more than 
show up. There was a lot we didn’t know 
then, and as Kaplan makes clear there 
is much more that surely will never be 
known about a life lived in so intense 
and crowded a fashion. This lover of 
Puccini made a kind of gaudy opera of 
his life, so that every time he sings a song 
he is in character, enacting one scene 
or another of a single great drama. 

It is true, as David Lehman notes, 
that these days Sinatra figures con- 
stantly as background music: 

You will hear him in commercials 
for vodka or sour mash whiskey, 
as segue music on radio and tele- 
vision, as the background music in 
the restaurant with steak and chops 
on the menu and a full bar, as the 
music in your head, as the song 
playing over the movie’s opening 
credits ... or closing credits. 

But it is hard to imagine him fading 
into the background. He continues to 
insist on being there, a prodigious erup- 
tion of the life force always touched 
with the outrageous. Then again, as his 
daughter Tina has noted: “Had he been 
a healthier, less tortured man, he might 
have been Perry Como.” 



Frank Sinatra, Hollywood, 1955; photograph by William Claxton 
from Sinatra, a limited- edition book compiled by Amanda Erlinger and 
Robin Morgan, published by ACC Editions 
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To Be a Muslim in the West 

Wyatt Mason 


The Moor’s Account 

by Laila Lalami. 

Vintage, 321 pp., $15.95 (paper) 

Shortly after the terrorist attacks in 
Paris on November 13, 2015, an essay 
by the Moroccan-born writer Laila 
Lalami appeared in The New York 
Times Magazine. In “My Life as a Mus- 
lim in the West’s ‘Gray Zone,’” Lalami, 
whose Ph.D. is in linguistics and who 
regularly produces opinion pieces, crit- 
icism, and essays on a range of cultural 
and human rights subjects, discussed 
some of the challenges she has faced 
during her quarter- century as a Mus- 
lim immigrant to the United States: 

Some months ago, I gave a read- 
ing from my most recent novel in 
Scottsdale, Ariz. During the dis- 
cussion that followed, a woman 
asked me to talk about my up- 
bringing in Morocco. It’s natural 
for readers to be curious about a 
writer they’ve come to hear, I told 
myself. I continued to tell myself 
this even after the conversation 
drifted to Islam, and then to ISIS. 
Eventually, another woman raised 
her hand and said that the only 
Muslims she saw when she turned 
on the television were extremists. 
“Why aren’t we hearing more from 
people like you?” she asked me. 

“You are,” I said with a nervous 
laugh. “Right now.” I wanted to 
tell her that there were plenty of 
ordinary Muslims in this country. 
We come in all races and ethnici- 
ties. Some of us are more visible by 
virtue of beards or head scarves. 
Others are less conspicuous, un- 
less they give book talks and it be- 
comes clear that they, too, identify 
as Muslims. 

Ordinary or not, Lalami calls herself 
“not a very good Muslim”: 

I don’t perform daily prayers any- 
more. I have never been on a pil- 
grimage to Mecca. I partake of the 
forbidden drink. I do give to char- 
ity whenever I can, but I imagine 
that this would not be enough to 
save me were I to have the misfor- 
tune, through an accident of birth 
or migration, to live in a place like 
Raqqa, Syria, where in the last two 
years, the group variously known 
as Daesh, ISIL or ISIS has estab- 
lished a caliphate. 

Under ISIS control, Lalami writes, 
what it means to be a good Muslim 
in Raqqa has been made all too ex- 
plicit. Women must wear niqabs and 
not circulate without male supervi- 
sion. Smoking and profanity have been 
outlawed and chemistry eliminated as 
a school subject. Through such edicts 
and their policing, ISIS has effectively 
divided the world into two camps: that 
of Islam under the caliphate and that 
of the West under the crusaders. Citing 
an article in a recent issue of the ISIS 
recruiting magazine, Dabiq, Lalami 
explains that ISIS has coined the term 
“the gray zone” to describe “the space 
inhabited by any Muslim who has not 
joined the ranks of either ISIS or the 
crusaders.” By using terrorism to goad 


the West into military action in the 
Middle East, Lalami writes, ISIS hopes 
to make Muslims pick one camp or the 
other: 

Either they “apostatize and adopt” 
the infidel religion of the crusad- 
ers or “they perform hijrah to the 
Islamic State and thereby escape 
persecution from the crusader 
governments and citizens.” For 
ISIS to win, the gray zone must be 
eliminated. 

Whose lives are gray? Mine, 
certainly. I was born in one nation 
(Morocco) speaking Arabic, came 


to my love of literature through a 
second language (French) and now 
live in a third country (America), 
where I write books and teach 
classes in yet another language 
(English). I have made my home 
in between all these cultures, all 
these languages, all these coun- 
tries. And I have found it a glori- 
ous place to be. 

Lalami’s most recent book, her sec- 
ond novel and third work of fiction, The 
Moor’s Account , a finalist for the Pulit- 
zer Prize and the recipient of a range 
of awards and distinctions,* is the story 
of an ordinary Muslim’s journey to the 
continent that Lalami has made her 
home. 

Set in the sixteenth century, the nov- 
el’s narrator is Mustafa ibn Muham- 
mad ibn Abdussalam al-Zamori. Born 
in Azemmur, a city on the coast of 
modern-day Morocco, Mustafa is the 
son of a notary, “a witness and recorder 
of major events in other people’s lives,” 


^American Book Award winner; 
Arab American Book Award winner; 
Hurston-Wright Legacy Award win- 
ner; Man Booker Prize Longlist; New 
York Times Notable Book; Wall Street 
Journal Top 10 Books of the Year; 
Financial Times Best Books of the 
Year; NPR Great Reads of 2014; Kirkus 
Best Fiction Books of the Year. 


and a mother who “nourished me with 
stories, both real and imagined.” After 
completing his studies without distinc- 
tion (“In spite of my lackluster atten- 
dance and poor performance, I had 
eventually learned the principles of 
Arabic grammar [and] memorized the 
Qur’an”), Mustafa embarks on a very 
different career from that of his father: 
merchant. 

I like watching merchants con- 
vince buyers with the yarns they 
spin, how they persuade someone 
to buy something he did not know 
he wanted. And then the offer, the 


haggling, the resolution: all the 
give-and-take of a sale. 

His father is unhappy with his son’s 
decision (“I tried to put some sense 
into you, he said, but I failed”) but 
arranges an apprenticeship for him 
nonetheless. Mustafa meets with suc- 
cess very quickly: “I became a trusted 
partner ... earning commissions that 
made me rich ... a man whose contracts 
were recorded by flattering notaries.” 
That success leads to trouble. When 
a man who wishes to sell three slaves 
appears, Mustafa ignores “the teach- 
ings of our Messenger, that all men are 
brothers, and that there is no differ- 
ence among them save in the goodness 
of their actions,” and decides to un- 
dertake the transaction: “With neither 
care nor deliberation, I consigned these 
three men to a life of slavery and went 
to a tavern to celebrate.” 

Not long after, the Portuguese put 
the city of Azemmur under siege, 
blocking trade. Soon, food is scarce 
and commerce all but ceases, and Mus- 
tafa’s family is beginning to suffer: 

All I saw were people like me, their 
faces haggard, their bodies so dis- 
torted by hunger and disease that 
they looked like jinns. So great 
was my despair that I would have 
readily gone to the gates of hell if I 
knew it could save my family from 
starvation. 


And so he does. A merchant with noth- 
ing to sell, Mustafa realizes he has one 
possession of value left: 

The clerk asked me my name. His 
missing teeth gave his voice a per- 
versely benevolent tone 

With deliberately slow move- 
ments, the clerk opened his reg- 
ister and dipped his feather into 
black ink. Mustafa. Fifteen reais. 

And thus it was done. Of all 
the contracts I had signed, this 
was perhaps the only one that my 
father could never have imagined 
me signing, for it traded what 
should never be traded. It deliv- 
ered me into the unknown and 
erased my father’s name. I could 
not know that this was just the first 
of many erasures. 

I gave the money to my brothers. 
Take it, I said. 

Thus Mustafa sells himself into slavery 
for next to nothing — one tenth of the 
profit he’d so recently earned selling 
three slaves, money he’d wasted buying 
meaningless things. 

Briefly in the hands of a brutal Se- 
ville merchant, baptized in the faith of 
his owner’s god (“The priest’s fingers 

traced a cross in the air It was not 

until much later that I understood the 
significance of the sign on our bodies”) 
and emerging with a new name (“I 
had entered the church as the servant 
of God Mustafa ibn Muhammad ibn 
Abdussalam al-Zamori; I left it as Es- 
teban”), his miseries are compounded 
when his master gambles himself into 
such debt that Mustafa is sold to a sec- 
ond master, a Spanish nobleman soon 
to travel to New Spain “to claim La 
Florida for the Crown.” Thus begins 
Mustafa’s odyssey under his new mas- 
ter’s new name for him (“Estebanico 
...a boy’s nickname”) as they travel 
across the Atlantic and into La Florida. 

It all goes very badly, as the steadily 
diminishing party first wreaks terror 
and then runs a gauntlet of horrors in 
the region. Of the six hundred lives that 
first set sail, the journey claims all but 
four men by the end of its eight years: 
Mustafa and three companions, 

three Castilian gentlemen known 
by the names of Andres Dorantes 
de Carranza, Alonso del Castillo 
Maldonado, and . . . Alvar Nunez 

Cabeza de Vaca The first was 

my legal master, the second my fel- 
low captive, and the third my rival 
storyteller. But, unlike them, I was 
never called upon to testify to the 
Spanish Viceroy about our journey 
among the Indians. 

If those names or numbers are famil- 
iar to some readers, it’s because of the 
testimony of the “rival storyteller” to 
which Mustafa alludes: Alvar Nunez 
Cabeza de Vaca’s La Relacion (1542), 
one of the earliest texts in the Latin 
American canon. De Vaca was the 
treasurer for the Narvaez expedition 
that left Seville in 1527, the expedi- 
tion documented in his Relacion. 
Although there are many accounts 
of the colonizing of the Americas as 
one long story of misadventure and 



Laila Lalami at Zuni Pueblo, New Mexico, July 2010, 
during research for her novel The Moor’s Account 
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torture, de Vaca’s narrative is notable 
for its precision and verve, its anthro- 
pological notations (however broad 
and sometimes crude) of the lives and 
customs of the many different tribes of 
indigenous people they encountered, 
as well as for its documentation of the 
first African-American explorer of the 
Americas. 

“Although I have based this novel on 
actual events,” writes Lalami in an af- 
terword to The Moor’s Account , 

the characters and situations it de- 
picts are entirely fictional. This is 
especially true of my protagonist, 
about whose background nothing 
is known, except for one line in 
Cabeza de Vaca’s relation: el cu- 
arto [sobreviviente] se llama Es- 
tevanico, es negro alarabe, natural 
de Azamor. (“The fourth [survi- 
vor] is Estevanico, an Arab Negro 
from Azamor”) 

Although, in de Vaca’s account, there is 
indeed no information about Estebani- 
co’s background, Estebanico is none- 
theless an ongoing presence (“Castillo 
and Estebanico went inland on the 
mainland, to the Yguazes”; “Castillo 
and Estebanico . . . did not know how to 
swim and greatly feared the rivers [so] 
I agreed to carry them across any riv- 
ers or bays that we found”). One does 
not hear from him directly, in de Vaca’s 
account, and that silence, no less than 
the clamor of the adventures de Vaca 
describes, is an understandable lure 
to a novelist. What’s more, since Ca- 
beza de Vaca does not mention Este- 
banico’s fate (some historians say he 
remained in Mexico and was killed by 
Indians while others say he remained 
and survived), Lalami grants him a 
final chapter, in which Mustafa would 
seem to have arranged, through his 
guile, not merely his freedom but his 
independence. 

The trouble with Lalami’s version — 
scrupulously researched; dependably in 
line with the actual trajectory de Vaca 
describes in detail — is that the voice 
she has forged to fill the silence of his- 
tory, the written voice of Mustafa’s own 
account in which Estebanico at last 
speaks for himself, doesn’t seem plausi- 
bly that of a singular human being. 

In part, the problem is technical. 
Lalami is writing, in English, an ac- 
count said to be written by Mustafa, 
who though conversant in Spanish and 
Portuguese (as well as increasingly flu- 
ent, as his story unfolds, in a number 
of the native American languages — 
Lalami lending him some of her own 
linguistic versatility), would be writ- 
ing this text in his native Arabic. To 
the end of making that Arabic-ness 
felt, Lalami includes transliterations 
of Arabic words. Qibadh, for example 
(“the water never rose higher than a 
man’s waist and often it was so shal- 
low that the rafts were only a few 
qibadh above the seafloor”), a word 
I couldn’t find a trace of online — ex- 
cept in a tweet to Lalami (“Have come 
across an unfamiliar term #qibadh”), 
to which she replied just a few hours 
later: “Plural of ‘qabdah,’ an Ara- 
bic medieval unit of measurement (a 
palm-length).” As neat as this ad hoc 
Q&A certainly is on a technical and 
communitarian level — how delight- 
ful that our authors are so accessible 
and amenable — it also makes no sense 
that Mustafa, in the English that his 
account is rendered in, wouldn’t just 


say “a palm-length” — which, as it hap- 
pens, is a description as evocative as it 
is transparent. 


ventures and take from them what 
wise men should: truth in the guise 
of entertainment. 


It is not that I’m advocating for a 
reading experience that wouldn’t re- 
quire reference books (or tweets). The 
problem is that Lalami not only insists 
upon making her character’s linguistic 
past a feature of his English prose, but 
also allows his vocabulary to brush el- 
bows with English idioms of later eras, 
as when Mustafa writes that someone 
“turned around to size me up,” a turn 
of phrase (“size me up”) that won’t 
make its English-language debut until 
the nineteenth century. My purpose 
here is not to fault Lalami either for ac- 
ademic exactitude or for anachronistic 


It’s a formula as admirable as it is 
clever — rendered here in Mustafa’s 
more eloquent mode, unencumbered 
by inconsistencies of idiom or argot — 
but the truth that accumulates about 
Mustafa by the end of his own account 
is that he’s too good to be true. His 
past as a shortsighted seeker of riches 
behind him, his misguided sale of him- 
self accomplished, his adventure in the 
Americas largely done, his politics be- 
come those of a twenty-first- century 
humanist: 

I was a thirty-eight-year-old man, 
so I had had plenty of time to con- 



A mural of the sixteenth- century explorer Estebanico, Azemmur, Morocco, 2014 


sloppiness. Rather, to say that the prose 
she gives to Mustafa combines multiple 
registers so serially and awkwardly as 
to make a reader disbelieve that Mus- 
tafa is the maker of this language — or 
that Lalami is in consistent control of 
her own. 

This disjointedness would be less of 
a problem if central to Lalami’s story 
weren’t Mustafa’s running commen- 
tary on the fact that he is writing a true 
story meant to be a historical correc- 
tive. Each of the twenty-five chapters 
in his account is titled some variation 
on “The Story of La Florida” or “The 
Story of My Birth,” and Mustafa is con- 
stantly prompting us to pay attention to 
the truthfulness of his — of any — ac- 
count. As he says in his prologue: 

I consider the three Castilian 
gentlemen I have mentioned to be 
men of good character, but it is my 
belief that, under the pressure... 
they were led to omit certain events 
while exaggerating others, and to 
suppress some details while in- 
venting others, whereas I, who am 
neither beholden to Castilian men 
of power, nor bound by the rules 
of a society to which I do not be- 
long, feel free to recount the true 
story of what happened to my 

companions and me If, by a 

stroke of luck, this account should 
find its way to a suitable secretary, 
who would see fit to copy it down 
without any embellishment, save 
for those of calligraphy or, in the 
manner of the Turks and the Per- 
sians, colorful illumination, then 
perhaps, someday, if that is to be 
the will of God, my countrymen 
will hear about my wondrous ad- 


sider the world through the eyes 
of someone else; yet that someone 
had rarely been a woman. What 
was it like to wear a girdle for 
the first time? To feel your chest 
crushed under metal boning? To 
walk with your feet tangled in the 
hems of your dress? I felt keenly 
aware of the sacrifices my wife was 
making for my sake, and keenly 
grateful. 

His views on gender inequities are as 
ecumenical as his thoughts on religion: 

Standing in that half-finished 
church, surrounded by statues of 
prophets and saints, I wondered 
why God created so many varieties 
of faiths in the world if He intended 
all of us to worship Him in the same 
fashion. This thought had never oc- 
curred to me when I was a young 
boy memorizing the Holy Qur’an, 
but as I spent time with the Indi- 
ans I came to see how limiting the 
notion of one true faith really was. 
Was the diversity in our beliefs, not 
their unity, the lesson God wanted 
to impart? Surely it would have 
been in His power to make us of 
one faith if that had been His wish. 
Now the idea that there was only 
one set of stories for all of mankind 
seemed strange to me. 

These are, of course, virtuous 
thoughts, but in Mustafa’s march 
through the stations of the colonialist 
cross, they come across less as the spe- 
cific workings of a particular mind — 
one whose daily life consists of torture, 
rape, murder, and cannibalism — than 
as bullet points from a position paper 


on how to be a member of a better soci- 
ety than our own. 

As I write this, Donald Trump has 
spent the past few weeks hinting at 
and then saying explicitly that were 
he elected president, he would estab- 
lish a database to track Muslims in the 
United States. That the outcry against 
such stupidity has been swift comes as 
no less a relief than his continued and 
increasing lead over his fellow Republi- 
can candidates remains a harbinger of 
a profound civic disorder. 

But such clearly unacceptable ideas — 
historically unacceptable; morally un- 
acceptable; intellectually unacceptable; 
constitutionally unacceptable — have 
been muddled further by reactions to 
the horrendous news that a Muslim 
couple in San Bernardino (the wife 
swore her allegiance to ISIS on Face- 
book) slaughtered fourteen people at 
an event for employees of the county 
Public Health Department where the 
husband worked. “Our nation is under 
siege,” Chris Christie said, campaign- 
ing in Iowa, after hearing of the shoot- 
ing. “What I believe we’re facing is 
the next world war. This is what we’re 
in right now, already.” And Jeb Bush 
broadsided that “they have declared 
war on us, and we need to declare war 
on them.” 

That the prior week’s shooting at a 
Planned Parenthood by a devout Chris- 
tian gunman did not produce a similar 
rhetorical outcry by the same candi- 
dates is, unambiguously, a difference 
based in race — in racism. It is a clear 
call to people of conscience that to be 
Muslim in America right now is to be 
enduring a period of terror in the land 
of the free. As Lalami wrote in The 
New York Times Magazine : 

Terrorist attacks affect all of us 
in the same way: We experience 
sorrow and anger at the loss of 
life. For Muslims, however, there 
is an additional layer of grief as 
we become subjects of suspicion. 
Muslims are called upon to con- 
demn terrorism, but no matter how 
often or how loud or how clear the 
condemnations, the calls remain. 
Imagine if, after every mass shoot- 
ing in a school or a movie theater 
in the United States, young white 
men in this country were told that 
they must publicly denounce gun 
violence. The reason this is not the 
case is that we presume each young 
white man to be solely responsible 
for his actions, whereas Muslims 
are held collectively responsible. 
To be a Muslim in the West is to be 
constantly on trial. 

The political value of a novel like 
The Moor’s Account — which presents 
the journey of an ordinary Muslim in 
America who suffers great hardship 
and yet who manages to think thoughts 
so irreproachable that an Islamo- 
phobe could find nothing to fault him 
for — can’t be overstated. The novel 
has the value of telling the truth about 
history — the history of the mistreat- 
ment of Native Americans, of African- 
Americans, of Muslims, of women. 
It is a truth that many of us need to 
learn. But Lalami’s book is a work of 
politics, not of art. Its excellent inten- 
tions mustn’t be mistaken for aesthetic 
achievement, however much the mo- 
ment might need them to be. 
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The Real Legacy of Steve Jobs 

Sue Halpern 


Steve Jobs: The Man in the Machine 

a documentary film 
directed by Alex Gibney 

Steve Jobs 

a film directed by Danny Boyle 

Becoming Steve Jobs: 

The Evolution of a Reckless 
Upstart into a Visionary Leader 

by Brent Schlender and Rick Tetzeli. 
Crown Business, 447 pp., $30.00 

Partway through Alex Gibney’s 
earnest documentary Steve Jobs: The 
Man in the Machine , an early Apple 
Computer collaborator named Daniel 
Kottke asks the question that appears 
to animate Danny Boyle’s recent film 
about Jobs: “How much of an asshole 
do you have to be to be successful?” 
Boyle’s Steve Jobs is a factious, melo- 
dramatic fugue that cycles through 
the themes and variations of Jobs’s life 
in three acts — the theatrical, stage- 
managed product launches of the Mac- 
intosh computer (1984), the NeXT 
computer (1988), and the iMac com- 
puter (1998). For Boyle (and his 
screenwriter Aaron Sorkin) the answer 
appears to be “a really, really big one.” 
Gibney, for his part, has assembled 
a chorus of former friends, lovers, and 
employees who back up that assess- 
ment, and he is perplexed about it. By 
the time Jobs died in 2011, his cruelty, 
arrogance, mercurial temper, bullying, 
and other childish behavior were well 
known. So, too, were the inhumane con- 
ditions in Apple’s production facilities in 
China — where there had been dozens of 
suicides — as well as Jobs’s halfhearted 
response to them. Apple’s various tax 
avoidance schemes were also widely 
known. So why, Gibney wonders as his 
film opens — with thousands of people all 
over the world leaving flowers and notes 
“to Steve” outside Apple Stores the day 
he died, and fans recording weepy, im- 
passioned webcam eulogies, and mourn- 
ers holding up images of flickering can- 
dles on their iPads as they congregate 
around makeshift shrines — did Jobs’s 
death engender such planetary regret? 

The simple answer is voiced by one 
of the bereaved, a young boy who looks 
to be nine or ten, swiveling back and 
forth in a desk chair in front of his 
computer: “The thing Pm using now, 
an iMac, he made,” the boy says. “He 
made the iMac. He made the Macbook. 
He made the Macbook Pro. He made 
the Macbook Air. He made the iPhone. 
He made the iPod. He’s made the iPod 
Touch. He’s made everything .” 

Yet if the making of popular con- 
sumer goods was driving this out- 
pouring of grief, then why hadn’t it 
happened before? Why didn’t people 
sob in the streets when George East- 
man or Thomas Edison or Alexander 
Graham Bell died — especially since 
these men, unlike Steve Jobs, actually 
invented the cameras, electric lights, 
and telephones that became the ubiqui- 
tous and essential artifacts of modern 
life?* The difference, suggests the 


*When Bell died, every phone ex- 
change in the United States was shut 
down for a moment of silence. When 
Edison died, President Hoover turned 


MIT sociologist Sherry Turkle, is that 
people’s feelings about Steve Jobs had 
less to do with the man, and less to do 
with the products themselves, and ev- 
erything to do with the relationship 
between those products and their own- 
ers, a relationship so immediate and 
elemental that it elided the boundaries 
between them. “Jobs was making the 
computer an extension of yourself,” 
Turkle tells Gibney. “It wasn’t just for 
you, it was you.” 

In Gibney’s film, Andy Grignon, the 
iPhone senior manager from 2005 to 
2007, observes that 
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products that might be in the pipeline. 
Gibney tells the story of Jason Chen, a 
Silicon Valley journalist whose home 
was raided in 2010 by the California 
Rapid Enforcement Allied Computer 
Team (REACT), a multi-agency SWAT 
force, after he published details of an 
iPhone model then in development. A 
prototype of the phone had been left in 
a bar by an Apple employee and then 
sold to Chen’s employer, the website 
Gizmodo , for $5,000. Chen had re- 
turned the phone to Apple four days 
before REACT broke down his door 
and seized computers and other prop- 
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Apple founder Steve Jobs as ‘the son of a migrant from Syria’; mural by Banksy, 
at the ‘Jungle’ migrant camp in Calais, France, December 2015 


Apple is a business. And we’ve 
somehow attached this emotion 
[of love, devotion, and a sense 
of higher purpose] to a business 
which is just there to make money 
for its shareholders. That’s all it is, 
nothing more. Creating that asso- 
ciation is probably one of Steve’s 
greatest accomplishments. 

Jobs was a consummate showman. It’s 
no accident that Sorkin tells his story 
of Jobs through product launches. 
These were theatrical events — per- 
formances — where Jobs made sure to 
put himself on display as much as he 
did whatever new thing he was touting. 
“Steve was PT. Barnum incarnate,” 
says Lee Clow, the advertising execu- 
tive with whom he collaborated closely. 
“He loved the ta-da! He was always 
like, ‘I want you to see the Smallest 
Man in the World!’ He loved pulling 
the black velvet cloth off a new prod- 
uct, everything about the showbiz, the 
marketing, the communications.” 

People are drawn to magic. Steve Jobs 
knew this, and it was one reason why 
he insisted on secrecy until the mo- 
ment of unveiling. But Jobs’s obsession 
with secrecy went beyond his desire to 
preserve the “a-ha!” moment. Is Steve 
Jobs “the most successful paranoid 
in business history?,” The Economist 
asked in 2005, a year that saw Apple 
sue, among others, a Harvard fresh- 
man running a site on the Internet that 
traded in gossip about Apple and other 


off the White House lights for a minute 
and encouraged others to do so as well. 


erty. Though REACT is a public entity, 
Apple sits on its steering committee, 
leaving many wondering if law enforce- 
ment was doing Apple’s bidding. 

Whether to protect trade secrets, or 
sustain the magic, or both, Jobs was 
adamant that Apple products be closed 
systems that discouraged or prevented 
tinkering. This was the rationale be- 
hind Apple’s lawsuit against people 
who “jail-broke” their devices in order 
to use non-Apple, third-party apps — a 
lawsuit Apple eventually lost. And it 
can be seen in Jobs’s insistence, from 
the beginning, on making computers 
that integrated both software and hard- 
ware — unlike, for example, Microsoft, 
whose software can be found on any 
number of different kinds of PCs; this 
has kept Apple computer prices high 
and clones at bay. An early exchange in 
Boyle’s movie has Steve Wozniak argu- 
ing for a personal computer that could 
be altered by its owner, against Steve 
Jobs, who believed passionately in 
end-to-end control. “Computers aren’t 
paintings,” Wozniak says, but that is 
exactly what Jobs considered them to 
be. The inside of the original Macin- 
tosh bears the signatures of its creators. 

The magic Jobs was selling went be- 
yond the products his company made: 
it infused the story he told about him- 
self. Even as a multimillionaire, and 
then a billionaire, even after selling out 
friends and collaborators, even after 
being caught back-dating stock options, 
even after sending most of Apple’s cash 
offshore to avoid paying taxes, Jobs sold 
himself as an outsider, a principled rebel 
who had taken a stand against the domi- 
nant (what he saw as mindless, crass, 
imperfect) culture. You could, too, he 


suggested, if you allied yourself with 
Apple. It was this sleight of hand that 
allowed consumers to believe that to 
buy a consumer good was to do good — 
that it was a way to change the world. 
“The myths surrounding Apple is for 
a company that makes phones,” the 
journalist Joe Nocera tells Gibney. “A 
phone is not a mythical device. It makes 
you wonder less about Apple than about 
us.” 

To understand this graphically, one 
need only view online Eric Pickers- 
gill’s photographic series “Removed,” 
in which the photographer has excised 
the phones and other electronic devices 
that had been in the hands of ordinary 
people going about their everyday 
lives, sitting at the kitchen table, cud- 
dling on the couch, and lying in bed, for 
example. The result is images of people 
locked in an intimate gaze with the 
missing device that is so unwavering it 
shuts out everything else. As Pickers- 
gill explains it: 

The work began as I sat in a cafe 
one morning. This is what I wrote 
about my observation: 

Family sitting next to me atlllium 
cafe in Troy, NY is so disconnected 
from one another. Not much talk- 
ing. Father and two daughters have 
their own phones out. Mom doesn’t 
have one or chooses to leave it put 
away. She stares out the window, 
sad and alone in the company of 
her closest family. Dad looks up 
every so often to announce some 
obscure piece of info he found 
online. Twice he goes on about a 
large fish that was caught. No one 
replies. I am saddened by the use 
of technology for interaction in ex- 
change for not interacting. This has 
never happened before and I doubt 
we have scratched the surface of 
the social impact of this new experi- 
ence. Mom has her phone out now. 

One assumes that Steve Jobs would 
have been heartened by these images, 
for they validate the perception — pro- 
moted by, among others, Jobs himself — 
that he was a visionary, a man who 
could show people what they wanted 
and, even more, a man who could show 
people what they wanted before they 
even knew what they wanted them- 
selves. As Gibney puts it, “More than a 
CEO, he positioned himself as an oracle. 
A man who could tell the future.” 

And he could — some of the time. It’s 
important to remember, though, that 
when Jobs was forced out of Apple in 
1985, the two computer projects into 
which he had been pouring company 
resources, the Apple 3 and another 
computer called the Lisa, were ab- 
ject failures that nearly shut the place 
down. A recurring scene in Boyle’s 
fable is Jobs’s unhappy former part- 
ner, the actual inventor of the original 
Apple computer, Steve Wozniak, beg- 
ging him to publicly recognize the team 
that made the Apple 2, the machine 
that kept the company afloat while Jobs 
pursued these misadventures, and Jobs 
scornfully blowing him off. 

Jobs’s subsequent venture after he 
left Apple, a workstation computer 
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aimed at researchers and academics, 
appropriately called the NeXT, was 
even more disastrous. The computer 
was so overpriced and underpowered 
that few were sold. Boyle shows Jobs 
obsessing over the precise dimensions 
of the black plastic cube that housed 
the NeXT, rather than on the comput- 
er’s actual deficiencies, just as Jobs had 
obsessed over the minute gradations of 
beige for the Apple 1. Neither story is 
apocryphal, and both have been used 
over the years to illustrate, for bet- 
ter and for worse, Jobs’s preternatural 
attention to detail. (Jobs also spent 
$100,000 for the NeXT logo.) 

Sorkin’s screenplay claims that the 
failure of the NeXT computer was 
calculated — that it was designed to 
catapult Jobs back into the Apple 
orbit. Fiction allows such inventions, 
but as the business journalists Brent 
Schlender and Rick Tetzeli point out in 
their semipersonal recounting, Becom- 
ing Steve Jobs , “There was no hiding 
NeXT’s failure, and there was no hiding 
the fact that NeXT’s failure was primar- 
ily Steve’s doing.” 

Still, Jobs did use the NeXT’s surviv- 
ing asset, its software division, as the 
wedge in the door that enabled him to 
get back inside his old company a de- 
cade after he’d been pushed out. NeXT 
software, which was developed by Avie 
Tevanian, a loyal stalwart until Jobs 
tossed him aside in 2006, became the 
basis for the intuitive, stable, multitask- 
ing operating system used by Mac com- 
puters to this day. At the time, though, 
Apple was in free fall, losing $1 billion 
a year and on the cusp of bankruptcy. 
The graphical, icon-based operating 
system undergirding the Macintosh was 
no longer powerful or flexible enough to 
keep up with the demands of its users. 
Apple needed a new operating system, 
and Steve Jobs just happened to have 
one. Or, perhaps more accurately, he 
had a software engineer — Tevanian — 
who could rejigger NeXT’s operating 
system and use it for the Mac, which 
may have been Jobs’s goal all along. 
Less than a year after Jobs sold the 
software to Apple for $429 million and 
a fuzzily defined advisory position at 
the company, the Apple CEO was gone, 
and the board of directors was gone, 
and Jobs was back in charge. 

Jobs’s second act at Apple, which 
began either in 1996 when he returned 
to the company as an informal ad- 
viser to the CEO or in 1997 when he 
jockeyed to have the CEO ousted and 
took the reins himself, propelled him 
to rock-star status. True, a few years 
earlier, Inc. magazine named him “En- 
trepreneur of the Decade,” and despite 
his failures, he still carried the mantle 
of prophecy. It was Steve Jobs, after 
all, who looked at the first home com- 
puters, assembled by hobbyists like 
his buddy Steve Wozniak, and under- 
stood the appeal that they would have 
for people with no interest in building 
their own, thereby sparking the cre- 
ation of an entire industry. (Bill Gates 
saw the same computer kits, realized 
they would need software to become 
fully functional, and dropped out of 
Harvard to write it.) But personal com- 
puters, as essential as they had become 
to just about everyone in the ensuing 
two decades, were, by the time Jobs re- 
turned to Apple, utilitarian appliances. 
They lacked — to use one of Steve Jobs’s 
favorite words — “magic.” 


Back at his old company, Jobs’s first 
innovation was to offer an alternative 
to the rectangular beige box that sat 
on most desks. This new design, un- 
veiled in 1998, was a translucent blue, 
oddly shaped chassis through which 
one could see the guts of the computer. 
(Other colors were introduced the next 
year.) It had a recessed handle that 
suggested portability, despite weighing 
a solid thirty-eight pounds. This Mac 
was the first Apple product to be pre- 
ceded by the letter “i,” signaling that it 
would not be a solitary one-off, but in- 
stead, in a nod to the burgeoning World 
Wide Web, expected to be networked 
to the Internet. 

And it was a success, with close 
to two million iMacs sold that first 
year. As Schlender and Tetzeli tell it, 
the iMac’s colorful shell was not just 
meant to challenge the prevail- 
ing industry aesthetic but also 
to emphasize and demonstrate 
that under Steve Jobs’s leader- 
ship, an Apple computer would 
reflect an owner’s individuality. 

“The i [in iMac] was personal,” 
they write, “in that this was ‘my’ 
computer, and even, perhaps, an 
expression of who T am.” 

Jobs was just getting started 
with the “i” motif. (For a while 
he even called himself the com- 
pany’s iCEO.) Apple introduced 
iMovie in 1999, a clever if clunky 
video-editing program that en- 
abled users to produce their own 
films. Then, two years later, after 
buying a company that made dig- 
ital jukebox software, Apple launched 
iTunes, its wildly popular music player. 
iTunes was cool, but what made it even 
cooler was the portable music player 
Apple unveiled that same year, the 
iPod. There had been portable digital 
music devices before the iPod, but none 
of them had its capacity, functionality, 
or, especially, its masterful design. Ac- 
cording to Schlender and Tetzeli, 

The breakthrough on the iPod user 
interface is what ultimately made 
the product seem so magical and 
unique. There were plenty of other 
important software innovations, 
like the software that enables easy 
synchronization of the device with 
a user’s iTunes music collection. 
But if the team had not cracked the 
usability problem for navigating a 
pocket library of hundreds or thou- 
sands of tracks, the iPod would 
never have gotten off the ground. 


By 2001, then, Apple’s strategy, 
which had the company moving be- 
yond the personal computer into per- 
sonal computing, was underway. Jobs 
convinced — or, most likely, bullied — 
music industry executives, who had 
been spooked by the proliferation of 
peer-to-peer Internet sites that enabled 
people to download their products for 
free, into letting Apple sell individual 
songs for about a dollar each on iTunes. 
This, Jobs must have known, set the 
stage for the dramatic upending of the 
music business itself. Among other 
consequences, Apple, and its millions 
of iTunes users, became the new driv- 
ers of taste, influence, and popularity. 

Apple’s reach into the music business 
was fortified two years later when the 
company began offering a version of 
iTunes for Microsoft’s Windows operat- 
ing system, making iTunes (and so the 


iPod) available to anyone and everyone 
who owned a personal computer. Pro- 
viding a unique Apple product to Micro- 
soft, a company Jobs did not respect, and 
that he had accused in court of stealing 
key elements of the Mac operating sys- 
tem, only happened, Schlender and Tet- 
zeli suggest, because Jobs’s colleagues 
persuaded him that once Windows users 
experienced the elegance of Apple’s 
software and hardware, they’d see the 
light and come over from the dark side. 
In view of Apple’s recent $1 trillion valu- 
ation, it looks like they were right. 

The iPod, as we all know by now, gave 
way to the iPhone, the iPod Touch, and 
the iPad. At the same time, Apple con- 
tinued to make personal computers, 
machines that reflected Jobs’s clean, 
simple aesthetic, brought to fruition by 
Jony Ive, the company’s head designer. 


Ive was also responsible for the glass 
and metal minimalism of Apple’s hand- 
held devices, where form is integral to 
function. Mobile phones existed before 
Apple entered the market, and there 
were even “smart” phones that enabled 
users to send and receive e-mail and 
surf the Internet. But there was nothing 
like the iPhone, with its smooth, bright 
touch screen, its “apps,” and the mul- 
tiplicity of things those applications let 
users do in addition to making phone 
calls, like listen to music, read books, 
play chess, and (eventually) take and 
edit photographs and videos. 

Steve Jobs’s hunch that people would 
want a phone that was actually a pow- 
erful pocket computer was heir to his 
hunch thirty years earlier that individ- 
uals would want a computer on their 
desk. Like that hunch, this one was on 
the money. And like that hunch, it in- 
spired a new industry — there are now 
scores of smart phone manufacturers 
all over the world — and that new in- 
dustry begot one of the first cottage in- 
dustries of the twenty-first century: app 
development. Anyone with a knack for 
computer programming could build an 
iPhone game or utility, send it to Apple 
for vetting, and if it passed muster, sell 
it in Apple’s app store. These days, the 
average Apple app developer with four 
applications in the Apple marketplace 
earns about $21,000 a year. If someone 
were writing a history of the “gig econ- 
omy” — making money by doing a se- 
ries of small freelance tasks — it might 
start here. 

Adex Gibney begins his movie won- 
dering why Steve Jobs was revered 
despite being, as Boyle’s hero says of 
himself, “poorly made.” (In the film, he 
says this to his first child, whose pater- 
nity he denied for many years despite 
a positive paternity test, and whom he 


refused to support, even as she and her 
mother were so poor they had to rely 
on public assistance.) Gibney pursues 
the answer vigorously, and while the 
quest is mostly absorbing, it never gets 
to where it wants to go because the 
filmmaker has posed an unanswerable 
question. 

And here is another: With one new 
book and two new movies about Jobs out 
this season alone, why this apparently en- 
during fascination with the man? Even if 
he is the business genius Schlender and 
Tetzeli credibly make him out to be, the 
most telling lesson to be learned from 
Jobs’s example might be summed up by 
inverting one of his favorite marketing 
slogans: Think Indifferent. That is, care 
only about the product, not the myriad 
producers, whether factory workers in 
China or staff members in Cupertino, 
or colleagues like Wozniak, 
*§ Kottke, and Tevanian, who had 
been crucial to Apple’s success. 
iPhones and their derivative 
S handheld i- devices have turned 
^ Apple from a niche computer 
*| manufacturer into a global digi- 
tal impresario. In the first quar- 
ter of 2015, for example, iPhone 
and iPad sales accounted for 81 
percent of the company’s rev- 
enue, while computers made up 
a mere 9 percent. They have also 
made Apple the richest com- 
pany in the world. The challenge, 
now, as the phone and computer 
markets become saturated, is to 
come up with must-have prod- 
ucts that create demand without 
the enchantments of Steve Jobs. 

This past year saw the launch of the 
much-anticipated Apple Watch, which 
failed to generate consumer enthusi- 
asm. Sales dropped 90 percent in the 
first week and continued to disappoint 
for the rest of the year. The company 
also released the iPad Pro, a larger, 
more powerful iPad, and it, too, did not 
fare well. There have been rumors of an 
upcoming Apple car — maybe it’s elec- 
tric, maybe self- driving, maybe built 
from the ground up, maybe in partner- 
ship with Mercedes-Benz, maybe it will 
be launched in 2019, maybe that’s too 
soon — but when the current Apple CEO, 
Tim Cook, was asked about the car by 
Stephen Colbert on his show, and again 
in December by Charlie Rose on 60 
Minutes , he was less than forthcoming. 

Even so, in the years since Jobs’s 
death, despite failing to introduce a 
blockbuster product, and despite its re- 
cent drop in share price, the company 
continues to grow. 2015 was Apple’s 
most profitable year so far, with rev- 
enues of $234 billion. According to 
financial analysts, this either makes 
Apple stock a bargain or a bear poised 
to fall from a tree. So far, no one has cre- 
ated an app that can predict the future. 

Apple’s release of Siri, the iPhone’s 
“virtual assistant,” a day after Jobs’s 
death, is as good a prognosticator as any 
that artificial intelligence (AI) and ma- 
chine learning will be central to Apple’s 
next generation of products, as it will be 
for the tech industry more generally. 
(Artificial intelligence is software that 
enables a computer to take on human 
tasks such as responding to spoken lan- 
guage requests or translating from one 
language to another. Machine learning, 
which is a kind of AI, entails the use of 
computer algorithms that learn by doing 
and rewrite themselves to account for 
what they’ve learned without human 
intervention.) A device in which these 



Steve Jobs speaking at a conference in San Francisco 
in front of a photograph of himself and Apple 
cofounder Steve Wozniak, 2010 
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Chicago Doctor Invents Affordable Hearing Aid 

Outperforms Many Higher Priced Hearing Aids 


• Designed by a Board-Certified Ear, Nose, and Throat (ENT) Doctor 

• Doctor-Recommended, Audiologist-Tested 

• ★★★★★Top Rated Hearing Aid Online — 

Thousands of Satisfied Customers 

• Batteries Included! Comes Ready To Use 

• FDA-Registered 

• Save Up To 90% 

• Free Shipping Available 

• 1 00% Money-Back Guarantee 



Reported by J. Page 

CHICAGO: A local board-certified 
Ear, Nose, and Throat (ENT) physician, 
Dr. S. Cherukuri, has just shaken up the 
hearing aid industry with the invention of 
a medical-grade, affordable hearing aid. 
This revolutionary hearing aid is 
designed to help millions of people 
with hearing loss who cannot 
afford — or do not wish to pay — the 
much higher cost of traditional 
hearing aids. 


"Perhaps the best quality-to- 
price ratio in the hearing aid 

industry" — Dr. Babu, 
Board-Certified ENT Physician 


Dr. Cherukuri knew that untreated 
hearing loss could lead to depression, 
social isolation, anxiety, and symptoms 
consistent with Alzheimer’s disease. He 

could not understand why the cost of 
hearing aids was so high when the 
prices on so many consumer electronics 
like TVs, DVD players, cell phones, 
and digital cameras had fallen. 

Since Medicare and most private 
insurance plans do not cover the costs 
of hearing aids, which traditionally 
run between $2,000-$6,000 for a pair, 
many of the doctor’s patients could not 
afford the expense. Dr. Cherukuri’s goal 
was to find a reasonable solution that 
would help with the most common 
types of hearing loss at an affordable 
price, similar to the "one-size-fits- 
most” reading glasses available at 
drug stores. 

He evaluated numerous hearing devices 
and sound amplifiers, including those 
seen on television. Without fail, almost 
all of these were found to amplify bass/ 
low frequencies (below 1000 Hz) and 
were not useful in amplifying the 
frequencies related to the human voice. 


affordable device like an iPhone® for 
about $200 that could do all sorts of 
things, 1 could create a hearing aid 
at a similar price." 

Affordable Hearing Aid 
with Superb Performance 

The high cost of hearing aids is a result 
of layers of middlemen and expensive 
unnecessary features. Dr. Cherukuri 
concluded that it would be possible 
to develop a medical-grade hearing 
aid without sacrificing the quality of 
components. The result is the 
MDHearingAid PRO, under $200 each 
when buying a pair. It has been 
declared to be the best low-cost 
hearing aid that amplifies the range 
of sounds associated with the human 
voice without overly amplifying 
background noise. 

Tested by Leading 
Doctors and Audiologists 

The MDHearingAid PRO has been 
rigorously tested by leading ENT 
physicians and audiologists who have 
unanimously agreed that the sound 
quality and output in many cases 
exceeds more expensive hearing aids. 


MDHearingAid’ 2>PRO 


Doctors and patients agree: 
"BEST QUALITY SOUND" 
"LOWEST AFFORDABLE PRICE" 

7 have been wearing hearing aids 
for over 25 years and these are the 
best behind-the-ear aids I have 
tried. Their sound quality rivals 
that of my $3,500 custom pair 
ofPhonak® Xtra digital ITE.” 

— Gerald L. 

"I have a $2,000 ReSound® Live 
hearing aid in my left ear and the 
MDHearingAid PRO in the right 
ear. I am not able to notice a 
significant difference in sound 
quality between the two 
hearing aids." 

— Dr. May, ENT Physician 

" They work so great, my mother 
says she hasn’t heard this well in 
years, even with her $2,000 
digital! It was so great to see 
the joy on her face. She is 90 years 
young again." 

— A1 P. 

For the Lowest Price 
Call Today 

800 - 873-0680 


Inspiration from a 
Surprising Source 

The doctor's inspiration to defeat the 
powers-that-be that kept inexpensive 
hearing aids out of the hands of the 
public actually came from a new cell 
phone he had just purchased. "I felt 
that if someone could devise an 
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capabilities are much strengthened 
would be able to achieve, in real time 
and in multiple domains, the very thing 
Steve Jobs sought all along: the ability 
to give people what they want before 
they even knew they wanted it. 

What this might look like was dem- 
onstrated earlier this year, not by Apple 
but by Google, at its annual developer 
conference, where it unveiled an early 
prototype of Now on Tap. What Tap 
does, essentially, is mine the informa- 
tion on one’s phone and make con- 
nections between it. For example, an 
e-mail from a friend suggesting dinner 
at a particular restaurant might bring 
up reviews of that restaurant, direc- 


tions to it, and a check of your calendar 
to assess if you are free that evening. If 
this sounds benign, it may be, but these 
are early days — the appeal to market- 
ers will be enormous. 

Google is miles ahead of Apple with 
respect to AI and machine learning. 
This stands to reason, in part, because 
Google’s core business emanates from 
its search engine, and search engines 
generate huge amounts of data. But 
there is another reason, too, and it 
loops back to Steve Jobs and the cul- 
ture of secrecy he instilled at Apple, 
a culture that prevails. As Tim Cook 
told Charlie Rose during that 60 Min- 
utes interview, “one of the great things 


about Apple is that [we] probably have 
more secrecy here than the CIA.” 

This institutional ethos appears to 
have stymied Apple’s artificial intel- 
ligence researchers from collaborat- 
ing or sharing information with others 
in the field, crimping AI development 
and discouraging top researchers 
from working at Apple. “The really 
strong people don’t want to go into a 
closed environment where it’s all se- 
cret,” Yoshua Benigo, a professor of 
computer science at the University 
of Montreal told Bloomberg Busi- 
ness in October. “The differentiating 
factors are, ‘Who are you going to be 
working with?’ Am I going to stay 


a part of the scientific community?’ 
‘How much freedom will I have?”’ 
Steve Jobs had an abiding belief 
in freedom — his own. As Gibney’s 
documentary, Boyle’s film, and even 
Schlender and Tetzeli’s otherwise 
friendly assessment make clear, as 
much as he wanted to be free of the 
rules that applied to other people, he 
wanted to make his own rules that al- 
lowed him to superintend others. The 
people around him had a name for this. 
They called it Jobs’s “reality distortion 
field.” And so we are left with one more 
question as Apple goes it alone on ar- 
tificial intelligence: Will hubris be the 
final legacy of Steve Jobs? 
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Between the World 
and Me 

by Ta-Nehisi Coates. 

Spiegel and Grau, 

152 pp., $24.00 

In Langston Hughes’s 
“Let America Be America 
Again,” a poem published 
in 1936, a narrator speaks 
for those who struggle — 
the poor white, the Negro 
bearing slavery’s scars, the 
red man driven from the 
land, the immigrant clutch- 
ing hope — and he offers 
the consolation, the defi- 
ance, of the young man, the 
farmer, the worker, united 
in demanding that Amer- 
ica become “the dream the 
dreamers dreamed,” “the 
land that never has been 
yet.” Hughes addressed 
rallies of thousands in the 
Midwest and predicted that 
because the Depression had 
been so traumatic, main- 
stream America would go 
to the left politically. He got 
it wrong and spent the next 
two decades coping with 
the fallout, professionally, of having 
been sympathetic to communism. 

Hughes was a panelist alongside 
Richard Wright at the National Negro 
Congress in Chicago in 1936, but two 
years later in “Blueprint for Negro 
Writing,” Wright dismissed the Harlem 
Renaissance writers as part of the black 
literary tradition of prim ambassadors 
who “entered the Court of American 
Public Opinion dressed in the knee- 
pants of servility.” Hughes was so iden- 
tified with the Negro Awakening of 
the 1920s that he seemed to Wright to 
belong to an older generation, though 
there were only six years between them. 
Wright got his start publishing in leftist 
magazines and although he toed the 
Communist line of working-class soli- 
darity that conquered race difference, 
and could envision in his early poetry 
black hands raised in fists together with 
those of white workers, the spirit of his 
revolt had very little of Hughes’s Popu- 
lar Front uplift. His feelings were much 
more violent. 

In “Between the World and Me,” a 
poem that appeared in Partisan Review 


in 1935, Wright’s narrator imagines the 
scene of a lynching: 

And one morning while in the 
woods I stumbled suddenly 
upon the thing, 

Stumbled upon it in a grassy 
clearing guarded by scaly oaks 
and elms. 

And the sooty details of the scene 
rose, thrusting themselves be- 
tween the world and me 

There was a design of white bones 
slumbering for gottenly upon a 
cushion of ashes. 

There was a charred stump of a 
sapling pointing a blunt finger 
accusingly at the sky. 

Wright’s “I” recalls that the passive 
scene has woken up. “And a thousand 
faces swirled around me, clamoring 
that my life be burned.” “They” had 
him; his wet body slipped and rolled in 
their hands as they bound him to the 
sapling and poured hot tar: 

Then my blood was cooled merci- 


fully, cooled by a baptism of 
gasoline. 

And in a blaze of red I leapt to the 
sky as pain rose like water, boil- 
ing my limbs. 

The poem’s last line shifts to the pres- 
ent tense. The speaker is now dry 
bones, his face “a stony skull staring in 
yellow surprise at the sun.” 

Wright was not the first to treat the 
site of a lynching as a haunted place. 
Hughes himself wrote more than thirty 
poems about lynching, investigating 
the effects on families and communi- 
ties. But “Between the World and Me” 
doesn’t draw a moral from having 
contemplated the grisly scene. There 
is no promise of either redemption or 
payback. The poem concentrates on 
the violence to the black man’s body, 
on trying to get us to step into the 
experience of his “icy fear.” 

The black struggle in the US has a 
dualist tradition. It expresses oppos- 
ing visions of the social destiny of black 
people. Up, down, all or nothing, in or 


^ out, acceptance or repu- 
^ diation. Do we stay in the 
'g US or go someplace else, 
.1 blacks in the abolition- 
^ ist societies of the 1830s 
£ debated. We spilled our 
| blood here, so we’re stay- 
^ ing, most free blacks an- 
£ swered. Some people now 
say that maybe Booker T. 
^ Washington’s urging black 
^ people to accommodate 
| segregation saved black 
lives as he raised money to 
build black educational in- 
stitutions. Marcus Garvey 
recast segregated life as the 
Back to Africa movement, 
a voluntary separatism, a 
black nationalism. W. E. B. 
Du Bois battled Garvey as 
he had Washington, but by 
1933 Du Bois gave up on 
his militant integrationist 
strategies, resigned from 
the NAACP and The Crisis 
magazine, embraced black 
nationalism, and in 1935 
published his landmark his- 
tory, Black Reconstruction 
in America. Which is bet- 
ter: to believe that blacks 
will achieve full equality in American 
society or to realize that white racism 
is so deep that meaningful integra- 
tion can never happen, so make other 
plans? 

Wright was condescending about 
Hughes’s gentle autobiography, The 
Big Sea (1940), as was Ralph Ellison, 
who, then in his Marxist phase, com- 
plained that the poet paid too much 
attention to the aesthetic side of expe- 
rience. Ellison praised Wright’s auto- 
biography, Black Boy (1945), but the 
spectacular success of Wright’s novel 
Native Son (1940) drove him to be as 
different from Wright as he could in 
Invisible Man (1952). They both broke 
with the Communist Party in the early 
1940s but saw themselves as opposites. 
Wright moved to France in 1946 in the 
mood of an exile, the black intellec- 
tual alienated from US society, while 
Ellison remained at home, the artist 
sustained by what he saw as a black 
person’s cultural ability to keep on 
keeping on. 

In later years, Ellison remembered 
Wright, six years his senior, as a father 
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figure whom he had quickly outgrown. 
But Wright’s example inspired the 
young James Baldwin to move to Paris 
in 1948. Wright was hurt when Bald- 
win declared his independence from 
the protest tradition by denouncing 
Native Son. Baldwin later defended 
his criticisms, arguing in part that 
Wright’s concentration on defining his 
main character by the force of his cir- 
cumstances sacrificed that character’s 
humanity. Baldwin’s turn would come 
in Leroi Jones’s essay collection Home 
(1965), in which he sneered at Baldwin 
for being popular on the white liberal 
cocktail circuit. Worse was in store for 
Baldwin, the understanding queer in a 
time of narrow macho militancy. 

Jones, on the verge of reinventing 
himself as Amiri Baraka, fumed 
about the “agonizing mediocrity” 
of the black literary tradition. For 
him, the Harlem Renaissance had 
been too white, and never mind 
that Hughes in his manifesto, “The 
Negro and the Racial Mountain,” 
published in 1926, had proclaimed 
the determination of members of 
his generation of black writers to 
express their dark-skinned selves 
without apology. If black Ameri- 
can history can be viewed as the 
troubled but irresistible progres- 
sion of black people toward lib- 
eration, then it would appear that 
every generation of black writers 
redefines the black condition for it- 
self, restates the matter in its own 
language. “There has always been 

open season on Negroes You don’t 

need a license to kill a Negro,” Mal- 
colm X said. 

The fatalism of 1960s black national- 
ism and the wisdom of not believing 
America’s promises form part of Ta- 
Nehisi Coates’s intellectual inheritance 
from his father. Not only is Coates’s 
memoir The Beautiful Struggle (2008) 
a moving father-and-son story, it is 
an intense portrait of those whom 
the black revolution left behind, but 
who never broke faith with its tenets 
nonetheless: 

Even then, in his army days, Dad 
was more aware than most. Back in 
training he’d scuffled with a Native 
American soldier, who tried to bet- 
ter his social standing by airing out 
the unit’s only black. After they 
were pulled apart, Dad walked 
up to his room, calmed down, and 
then returned to the common area. 
On a small table, he saw a copy of 
Black Boy. He just knew some- 
one was fucking with him. But he 

picked up the book 

In Richard Wright, Dad found 
a literature of himself. He’d read 
Manchild in the Promised Land 
and Another Country , but from 
Wright he learned that there was 
an entire shadow canon, a tradi- 
tion of writers who grabbed the 
pen, not out of leisure but to break 
the chain 

Now he began to come to. When 
on leave, he stopped at book stands 
in search of anything referenc- 
ing his own. He read Malcolm’s 
memoir, and again saw some of 
his own struggle, and now began 
to feel things he’d, like us all, long 
repressed — the subtle, prodding 
sense that he was seen as less. He 
went back to Baldwin, who posed 


the great paradox that would 
haunt him to the end: Who among 
us would integrate into a burning 
house? 

Coates’s father was discharged from 
the military in 1967 when he was 
twenty- one and went to work as a bag- 
gage handler and cabin cleaner at the 
Baltimore airport. The early civil rights 
movement had taken place on televi- 
sion, southern and religious, remote 
from him. But his “new Knowledge” 
was his line drawn in the sand and to 
him Gandhi was “absurd” because 
“America was not a victim of great rot 
but the rot itself.” Coates tells us that 
while reading newspapers left behind 


on planes from the West Coast, his 
father discovered the Black Panthers. 
“My father was overcome.” In 1969, he 
offered himself to the Baltimore chap- 
ter, eventually becoming its head after 
he lost his job because of his arrest for 
moving guns. 

Three years later the Panthers 
were falling apart, an organization 
wrecked by the FBI, paranoia, arrests, 
purges, factional disputes, murder. 
His father, Coates writes, was not the 
insurrectionary /suicidal type and his 
chapter had been more like a com- 
mune. “When he woke in the morn- 
ing he thought not of guns but of oil, 
electricity, water, rent, and groceries.” 
Local chapters had financed them- 
selves through the sale of the Panther 
newspaper and after every Panther 
chapter except the one in Oakland 
had been shut, initiatives such as free 
breakfast for children or clothing dis- 
tribution programs stopped. Foot sol- 
diers were left to languish in prisons; 
damaged souls lost the refuge, the fan- 
tasy, of hanging out with the revolution. 
The remaining national leadership ha- 
rassed Coates’s father when he quit, but 
he “left the Panthers with a basic belief 
system, a religion that he would pass on 
to his kids.” 

Coates says that his father, a survi- 
vor, was more suited to the real world 
than he knew and he founded his own 
propaganda machine, including a book- 
store, printer, and publisher, calling it 
the George Jackson Movement, after 
the Black Panther who was shot try- 
ing to escape from Soledad prison. His 
father’s storefront was the church that 
Coates, born in 1975, grew up in, forced 
to study works of black history known 
only on the black side of town. 

But it was music that set him on the 
path to consciousness, knowledge. 
Coates was twelve when he heard Eric 
B. & Rakim’s “Lyrics of Fury.” From 
trying to write his own rap, his relation- 


ship with and curiosity about words 
extended to his father’s shelves. “That 
was how I found myself.” He learned 
that his “name was a nation, not a tar- 
get.” “When I was done, I emerged 
taller, my voice was deeper, my arms 
were bigger, ancestors walked with me, 
and there in my hands, behold, Shan- 
go’s glowing ax.” 

His father met his mother in what 
they saw as a revolution. They were 
the kind of parents who found summer 
programs to put the kids in, college 
prep classes to enroll them in, and de- 
cent high schools outside their school 
district, and they started practice ses- 
sions for the SAT. They not only 
showed up at PTA meetings, they 
sat in on Coates’s classes when they 
felt they had to. And it wasn’t just 
them. His coming- of- age story in- 
cludes teachers who also had been 
changed by the revolution in black 
consciousness. The school facilities 
were inadequate, but the teachers 
pushed students who didn’t under- 
stand what they were talking about 
when they begged them not to waste 
their chances. All that mattered in 
Coates’s high school world were 
girls, clothes, the mall, territory, 
styling, fights, gangs, homies, repu- 
tation, staying alive in West Balti- 
more, and the music. Black male 
adolescence had its soundtrack. 

When Coates put his hand in his 
English teacher’s face, Coates’s fa- 
ther came to school and knocked his 
son down: 

My father swung with the power 
of an army of slaves in revolt. He 
swung like he was afraid, like 
the world was closing in and cor- 
nering him, like he was trying to 
save my life. I was upstairs crying 
myself to sleep, when they held a 
brief conference. The conference 
consisted of only one sentence that 
mattered — Cheryl, who would you 
rather do this: me or the police? 

Coates says that it took him a while to 
realize how different his family was. 
They boycotted Thanksgiving, and 
fasted instead. Most of his friends were 
fatherless, around him the young were 
getting locked up, dying of gunshots, 
and crack brought the end of the world. 
His father’s Afrocentric publishing 
business succeeded somewhat, but he 
also did what he had to, including bee- 
keeping. He held on to jobs as a janitor 
at Morgan State, a black college, and as 
a research librarian at Howard Univer- 
sity, some ways away in Washington, 
D.C., just so his children could have 
free tuition. “What did I know, what 
did I know/of love’s austere and lonely 
offices?” Robert Hayden asks himself 
in his poem about his father, “Those 
Winter Sundays.” But Coates dedicates 
The Beautiful Struggle to his mother. 
His father had a few children by other 
women. One year he became a father 
by two women at the same time. 

In his writings, Baldwin stressed 
that the Negro Problem, like white- 
ness, existed mostly in white minds, 
and in Between the World and Me, 
Coates wants his son, to whom he ad- 
dresses himself, to know this, that 
white people are a modern invention. 
“Race is the child of racism, not the 
father.” He admits that he is haunted 
by his father’s generation, by a sense 
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if not of failure then of something 
left unfinished. He wants to go back. 
He named his son after Samori Toure, 
the nineteenth-century Islamic ruler 
who resisted French colonial rule in 
West Africa, writing, “The Struggle is 
in your name.” 

The struggle is what he has to be- 
queath to his son and although he tells 
him that he hasn’t had to live with the 
fear that Coates himself did at age fif- 
teen, he’s sure his son understands that 
there is no difference between him and 
Trayvon Martin as a youth at risk be- 
cause he is black in America. His body 
is not his own; it is not secure. He can 
be destroyed by American society and 
no one will be held responsible. 

In American history Coates finds the 
answer to why he believes the progress 
of those who think themselves white 
was built on violence and looting, on 
stolen black bodies. People were Jewish 
or Welsh before they were white. The 
Irish used to be black socially, meaning 
at the bottom. The gift of being white 
helped to subdue class antagonism. 
Coates wants his son to know that gov- 
ernment of the people had not included 
his family before, that American de- 
mocracy is self-congratulatory and 
white people forgive the torture, theft, 
and enslavement on which the country 
was founded. 

The way Coates himself grew up was 
the result of policy, of centuries of rule 
by fear. Death could come out of the af- 
ternoon, in the form of a boy who idly 
pulled a gun on him. Fear and violence 
were the weaponry of his schools as 
well as his streets: 

I think back on those boys now 
and all I see is fear, and all I see 
is them girding themselves against 
the ghosts of the bad old days 
when the Mississippi mob gath- 
ered ’round their grandfathers so 
that the branches of the black body 
might be torched, then cut away. 

And maybe it is his understanding of 
this fear that lets Coates explain in an 
exculpatory fashion the severe beatings 
he regularly got from his father. Mean- 
while, television sent him dispatches 
from another world of blueberry pies 
and immaculate bathrooms. He sensed 
that “the Dream out there,” the endless 
suburbia of “unworried boys,” was con- 
nected somehow to his fear. 

Certain people will do anything to 
preserve the Dream. They want to be- 
lieve that the past has little effect on 
the present. As Coates puts it: 

“We would prefer to say such peo- 
ple cannot exist, that there aren’t 
any,” writes Solzhenitsyn. “To do 
evil a human being must first of 
all believe that what he’s doing 
is good, or else that it’s a well- 
considered act in conformity with 
natural law.” This is the foundation 
of the Dream — its adherents must 
not just believe in it but believe 
that it is just, believe that their pos- 
session of the Dream is the natu- 
ral result of grit, honor, and good 

works The mettle that it takes 

to look away from the horror of 
our prison system, from police 
forces transformed into armies, 
from the long war against the black 
body, is not forged overnight. This 
is the practiced habit of jabbing out 


one’s eyes and forgetting the work 

of one’s hands. 

Coates is glad that his son is black. 
“The entire narrative of this country ar- 
gues against the truth of who you are.” 
The experience of being black gives a 
deeper understanding of life than that 
afforded to those stuck in the Dream. 
“They made us into a race. We made 
ourselves into a people.” For Coates, 
black history is “our own Dream.” 

In The Fire Next Time (1963), 
Coates’s literary model for Between 
the World and Me , Baldwin addresses 
his nephew and tells him early on that 
“you can only be destroyed by believ- 
ing that you really are 
what the white world 
calls a nigger .” Baldwin’s 
polemic is unforgiving of 
America. He then goes on 
to describe the frustration 
of black people through a 
visit to the Chicago head- 
quarters of the separatist 
Nation of Islam. In The 
Fire This Time (2007), 
a memoir of being black 
and gay in the South, Ran- 
dall Kenan addresses his 
nephew, telling him that 
there is much discussion 
about what it means to 
be black and that as bad 
as things still are, a new 
class of “black folk” has 
emerged, the “bourgeois 
bohemian,” “a black in- 
telligentsia given new and 
larger wings by meritoc- 
racy.” Coates, however, is 
confessing to his son that 
he, his father, cannot ulti- 
mately protect him. 

He is aware of the anger 
in him and recalls that 
when his son was five they 
were leaving a movie the- 
ater on the Upper West 
Side and he nearly went 
off on a white woman 
who shoved his son be- 
cause he wasn’t moving fast enough. 
He got into a shouting match with the 
white parents around him and then 
agonized over his uncool behavior. “I 
have never believed it would be okay.” 
The future was in our hands, Baldwin 
warned. 

Coates wants his son’s life to be dif- 
ferent from his, for him to escape the 
fear. He is pained by his son’s disap- 
pointment when the announcement 
comes that no charges would be lodged 
against Michael Brown’s killer in Fer- 
guson. Coates urges his son to struggle, 
but not for the American Dreamers, 
their whiteness being “the deathbed of 
us all.” Coates remembers how “out of 
sync” he felt with the city on Septem- 
ber 11, 2001. Race may be a construct, 
but his resentment at its damage is 
deep. He also says that he has never felt 
comfortable with the rituals of grieving 
in the black community. His parents 
weren’t just nonreligious, they were 
anti-Christian. 

Some critics of Between the World 
and Me have noted that Coates offers 
no hope, or doesn’t believe that black 
people can shape their future. “It is 
the responsibility of free men to trust 
and to celebrate what is constant — 
birth, struggle, and death are constant, 
and so is love,” Baldwin said. Maybe 


Coates’s lack of belief in “agency,” 
why he sees us at the mercy of histori- 
cal forces, is explained by the case of 
a Howard classmate, Prince Jones, a 
Born Again Christian and the son of 
physicians, who in 1993 was killed by a 
police officer who had stopped his jeep 
in suburban Maryland. The policeman 
was the only witness to what happened, 
which was never fully explained. The 
Prince George’s County cop who shot 
Jones and the prosecutor who declined 
to prosecute him were both black. 
The population in that county is over- 
whelmingly black. To move to this 
black suburb represented a step up for 
blacks in Baltimore. 


In the militant writing of the 1960s, 
on sale in his father’s bookstore and 
what Coates read in the library he loved 
at Howard, the aim was to get black 
and to stay black, to be on your guard 
against the corruption of assimilation. 
Rejection of the American dream — 
middle-class life — was implicit. As a 
cultural inheritance, authentic black- 
ness became a form of ownership and 
intellectual capital for Coates’s hip-hop 
generation. You could get paid and still 
keep it real. Malcolm X was their hero. 
They didn’t believe in nonviolence. 
Telling it like it is, Malcolm X style, was 
the way to stay sane. Social hope was 
for clowns. You must not fall for it. Pro- 
tect yourself. This is more than skepti- 
cism. To be resigned means you are not 
in danger of being anyone’s fool. 

Coates writes in an intellectual land- 
scape without the communism or Pan- 
Africanism that once figured in debate 
as alternatives to what white America 
seemed to offer. Hip-hop national- 
ism — of Coates’s time, say, KRS-One, 
Public Enemy, or the Wu-Tang Clan — 
has none of the provincialism of 1960s 
black nationalism. Coates says that he 
understands both Frederick Douglass, 
who advised blacks to remain in the US, 
and Martin Delany, who led a group of 
blacks to Liberia. What it means to be 
black still changes from place to place. 
“For a young man like me, the inven- 


tion of the Internet was the invention of 
space travel.” Coates’s wife fell in love 
with Paris and the French language 
and then so did he, he says, and with- 
out thinking of Wright or Baldwin. Or 
Sartre or Camus, he adds. For Coates, 
writing is his alternative country. 

Coates is in a very recognizable tra- 
dition, but that tradition is not static. 
Wright warned the white men of the 
West not to be too proud of their easy 
conquest of Africa and Asia. Baldwin 
invoked retribution of biblical magni- 
tude if America did not end its racial 
nightmare. For Coates, it’s too late, 
given the larger picture. He speculates 
that now that the American Dreamers 
are plundering “not just 
•2 the bodies of humans but 
the body of the Earth it- 
„ self,” “something more 
^ awful than all our Af- 
« rican ancestors is rising 
c with the seas.” 

o 

^ He takes away Ameri- 
ca ca’s uniqueness. Human 
g history is full of people 
who oppressed other 
people. To be white now 
has no meaning divorced 
from “the machinery of 
criminal power.” Is it 
a problem that Coates 
comes across as entirely 
reasonable in his refusal 
in this book to expect any- 
thing anymore, socially 
or politically? Harold 
Cruse’s anger against the 
betrayal of black nation- 
alism in The Crisis of the 
Negro Intellectual (1967) 
led him to tell off both 
the black activist and the 
white Communist in the 
strongest language pos- 
sible. Coates is nearly as 
fed up as Cruse, but his 
disillusionment is a prov- 
ocation: it’s all your fault, 
Whitey. 

This is a rhetorical 
strategy of the tradition 
but to address an audience beyond 
black people is to be still attempting to 
communicate and enlighten. No author 
of a book on this subject can be filled 
with as much hopelessness as the black 
writer who no longer sees the point in 
anyone offering a polemic against rac- 
ist America. 

Du Bois never knew his father. He 
lived from the year the freedmen 
were enfranchised to the day before 
the March on Washington, and died a 
Communist in African exile. Hughes 
hated his father, an engineer who lived 
in Mexico in order to get away from Jim 
Crow. Wright’s sharecropper father 
abandoned the family. Ellison was two 
years old when his father died. Baldwin 
pitied the preacher who was really his 
stepfather. Baraka’s father was a postal 
supervisor, middle-class and in New 
Jersey. 

Baraka gave a eulogy for Baldwin 
after his death, in part because he had 
become unpopular with whites late 
in his career. Baldwin turned out to 
have had Wright’s career, that of the 
engaged black writer. But he admired 
Ellison, who chose his art over being a 
spokesman, and never finished his sec- 
ond novel. Baldwin’s biographer, James 
Campbell, remembered that after he 
ran into Ellison at the Newport Jazz 
Festival, Baldwin said, “Ralph Ellison 
is so angry he can’t live.” 



Ralph Ellison, Harlem, New York, 1947; photograph by Gordon Parks 
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David Baise, NYC— Lively Buildings, 
watercolor, 14x11 inches 


American Painting Fine Art, 5118 MacArthur Blvd., 
NW, Washington, DC, 20016; (202) 244-3244; www 
.classicamericanpainting.com. Wednesday-Saturday, 
11am-7pm, and by appointment. Through February 
13: "Small Treasures," our annual exhibition of small 
works in oil, acrylic, watercolor, and mixed media by 
members of the Washington Society of Landscape 
Painters, gallery artists, and guest artists. Contact 
us by e-mail for a preview of the exhibit. Our gallery 
is dedicated to the finest work in landscape, still life, 
genre, urban, and marine art by current traditional 
American painters, many with national reputations, 
including recent works by Andrei Kushnir, Michele 
Martin Taylor, David Baise, Barbara Nuss, Michael 
Francis, Ross Merrill, Sara Linda Poly, Bill Schmidt, 
Jean Schwartz, and Carol Spils. We are the exclusive 
agents for David Baise NYC Watercolors. 



Titian, St. Sebastian, 
oil on canvas, 74 3/4 x 37 3/4 inches. 
Signed on the rock, lower left, 
“TICIANVS” 


In Light of Venice, Otto Naumann, Ltd., 22 East 80th 
Street, New York, NY; (212) 734-4443. Monday- 
Friday, 10am-5pm. Saturdays in January 11am- 
4pm. www.robertsimon.com; www.ottonaumann 
ltd.com. "In Light of Venice" features over thirty 
important Venetian paintings including works by 
Carpaccio, Giovanni Bellini, Palma Vecchio, Palma 
Giovane, Paris Bordone, Titian, Tintoretto, Jacopo 
Bassano, Amigoni, Baschenis, and Bellotto. A por- 
tion of sales from the exhibition, organized by Rob- 
ert Simon and Otto Naumann, will benefit the David 
Rosand Tribute Fund at Columbia University. 



Joel Longenecker, 

The Seedling Plots and Plans, 2015, 
oil/linen, 20 x 28 inches 


John Davis Gallery, 362 14 ? Warren Street, 
Hudson, NY 12534; (518) 828-5907, art@johndavis 
gallery.com, www.johndavisgallery.com. Thursday 
-Monday 11am-5pm. January 9 through January 
31, 2016: "Joel Longenecker, Painting." "I am inter- 
ested in how the painting process— applying, dry- 
ing, scraping, and reapplying— parallels the pro- 
cesses of growth and decay, buildup and erosion 
in nature. My paintings evolve like a landscape 
being formed over time, each with its own unique 
history and topography. I want my work to exist in 
the space between creation and destruction and 
to bring together these two opposing forces that 
are often indistinguishable." —Joel Longenecker 



\ 


Alexis Rockman, White oak (Quercus 
alba) Marsh House, 12/4/14, 
soil and acrylic polymer on paper, 
123/16x9 1/16 inches 


The Drawing Room, 66 Newtown Lane, East Hamp- 
ton, NY 11937; (631) 324-5016, info@drawingroom- 
gallery.com, www.drawingroom-gallery.com. Please 
note our seasonal change in hours: Monday, Friday, 
and Saturday 10am-5pm; Sunday 11am-5pm. 
ALEXIS ROCKMAN on view in "Winter Salon: An In- 
stallation of 19th-Century Drawings and Watercolors 
with Works by Contemporary Gallery Artists." This 
exhibition juxtaposes an eclectic mix of contempo- 
rary art and European 19th-century natural history 
drawings, plein air studies, decorative arts designs, 
herbaria, and Beaux Arts watercolors. 



Anna Caser, Seuze Veuto, 2015, 
mixed media on canvas, 
32x32 inches, South Bend, IN 


Judy Ferrara Gallery, 16 S. Elm Street, 
Three Oaks, Ml 49128; (574) 276-6001; 
judy@judyferraragallery.com; www.judyferrara 
gallery.com. Thursday-Monday, 12pm-5pm. 
“Scratching the Surface” ANNA CASER 
(1943- ). Born in Verona, Italy, Anna Caser was 
educated at the Fine Arts School in Genoa, 
Italy. Her works can be seen in Italy, Europe, 
UAE, the US, and Canada at important private 
and public collections. Inspired by Paul Klee, 
Caser covers her canvasses in loose washes 
of intense color on a ground of Venetian plaster 
made from marble dust obtained from local Ital- 
ian quarries. Over these abstractions, Caser 
inscribes sketchy, playful drawings through the 
paint and stucco. Call or e-mail Judy for infor- 
mation or to request images at (574) 276-6001 
or judyferrara@gmail.com. 



Dizzy Gillespie, New York City, 1948 
© Herman Leonard Photography, LLC. 
www.hermanleonard.com 


Lyman Allyn Art Museum, 625 Williams Street, 
New London, CT 06320; (860) 443-2545; www 
.lymanallyn.org. "Herman Leonard: Jazz Memories" 
(on view January 22-May 29, 2016) features thirty 
photographs from Leonard’s Jazz Memories se- 
ries, displayed together for the first time since they 
came to the museum in 1998. Among the greatest 
of all jazz photographers, Herman Leonard created 
iconic portraits that shaped the image of jazz music 
and its identity in the American psyche. Working in 
New York and Paris in the 1940s, 1950s, and 1960s, 
Leonard captured such legendary artists as Louis 
Armstrong, Duke Ellington, Billie Holiday, and Dizzy 
Gillespie, among others. 



MarcAsnin, Uncle Charlie, 
inkjet, ND 


QCC Art Gallery/CUNY, 222-05 56 
Avenue, Bayside, NY 11364;www.qcc 
artgallery.org. Award-winning pho- 
tographer Marc Asnin presents his 
thirty-year essay "Uncle Charlie." As- 
nin’s photographic essay serves as a 
remarkable in-depth study of a family 
caught at the nexus of poverty and 
mental illness. "Uncle Charlie" will 
be on view from February 18 through 
April 10, 2016, and was sponsored in 
part by a grant from Art Works: Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts. 


Shepherd / W & K Galleries, 58 

East 79th Street, New York, NY, 
10075; (212) 861-4050; shepherdny 
@aol.com; www.shepherdgallery.com. 
Tuesday-Saturday, 10am-6pm. Janu- 
ary 23-February 19, 2016: "MASTER 
DRAWINGS 2016." This year for Master 
Drawings Week (January 23-30) our 
colleagues Margot Gordon and Crispian 
Riley-Smith will be joined by our Austrian 
associates W & K Fine Art. Crispian Riley 
Smith, an expert in period Dutch and Ital- 
ian drawings, will exhibit a selection of his holdings in these fields along with a collec- 
tion of elegant stylized watercolors of flora and fauna, commissioned in China, circa 
1850, by an officer of the British East India Company. Margot Gordon presents "Four 
Centuries of Faces and Figures." Works include A Putti, by G.D. Tiepolo, A Head in 
Profile by Benvenuti, Angel of Death and Warrior by Appiani, a Caritas by Gianni and 
The Rape of the Sabines by Circignani, called il Pomerancio. W & K Fine Art will intro- 
duce its Vienna gallery’s selection of classic modern works on paper featuring works 
by Ernst, Feininger, Kirchner, Kokoschka, Leger, and Picasso. 


Monroe Warshaw exhibiting at 5 East 
82nd Street, New York, NY 10028; (917) 
575-8142; www.oldmasterdoodles.com. 
January 22-February 6, Monday-Sat- 
urday 10am-6pm: "Drawn to Mythology." 
Works include drawings by Jost Amman, 
George Barbier, Pierre Brebiette, Do- 
menico Campagnola, Ubaldo Gandolfi, 
Pirro Ligorio, Nicolas Poussin, and Pel- 
Lorenz Frohlich (1820-1908), Elvis Interruptus, | egrino Tiba | di! among others , 
a scene from the Unseelie Court 



Max Ernst (1891-1976), Fleurs-Coquillages, 
8 5/8 x 12 1/4 inches 



■ Alexandre Gallery has moved to a new space at 
724 Fifth Avenue, 4th Floor, New York, NY 10019; 
(212) 755-2828; inquiries@alexandregallery.com, 
www.alexandregallery.com. Through February 13: 
"Martha Diamond | Recent Paintings" and "Vincent 
Smith | Seventies New York." Upcoming February 25 
through April 2: "Lois Dodd | Night and Day." 

Vincent Smith, The Super, 1972, 
oil, sand, and collage on canvas, 

55x 40 inches 


JNk 

ARTS DISTRICT 
CENTER FOR 
THE ARTS 


Arts District Center for the Arts. Open- 
ing in early 2016 at One Santa Fe, the 
Arts District Center for the Arts will serve 
the Arts District Community and down- 
town Los Angeles with a gallery, screen- 
ing room and theater workshop space, 
creating opportunities for LA artists to 
connect with audiences and offering 
original, progressive programming that 
challenges the traditional boundaries of 
theater and the plastic arts. The ADCA— 
keeping it weird in LA! More at www 
.ladadspace.org. Contact: Jonathan@ 
ladadspace.org, (213) 814-7164. 


GALLERIES 

ANDMUSEUMS 

A CURRENT LISTING 

To advertise a gallery or 
museum exhibition in 
The New York Review s 

Galleries & Museums Listing, 
please contact Oona Patrick 
at gallery@nybooks.com 
or (212) 293-1630. 
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The Song Machine: 

Inside the Hit Factory 

by John Seabrook. 

Norton, 338 pp., $26.95 

A pleasure, an annoyance, a digital 
marvel, a mass-market commodity, a 
cultural touchstone, a gimmicky cheap 
shot — a twenty-fir st- century pop hit 
can be all of those, often at the same 
time. Even for those who try to tune 
them out, the songs insinuate them- 
selves. They pour out of radios, pulse 
loudly at stores, back up TV commer- 
cials, punctuate movies, provide walk- 
up music for sports stars, pump through 
exercise classes, leak from the earbuds 
of nearby subway riders. They are re- 
lentlessly and almost scientifically 
catchy. The Song Machine: Inside the 
Hit Factory by John Seabrook, a staff 
writer at The New Yorker , describes 
how they get that way. 

For listeners whose tastes were 
shaped by the pop hits of earlier eras, 
with their hand-played instruments and 
naturalistic voices, the modern Top 10 
sound especially artificial, almost post- 
human. The songs are full of synthetic 
sounds and unvarying programmed 
drumbeats, while voices — which are 
sometimes the last physical, human 
element — arrive with computer-tuned 
precision and a robotic buzz. The songs 
are constructed with software and 
played back through digital proces- 
sors. Even as they aim for the visceral, 
real-world response of a dance or a 
sing-along, they sound almost entirely 
virtual, echoing in cyberspace. They 
are music for the current and next gen- 
erations of digital natives. 

In The Song Machine , Seabrook 
pulls together both how and why the 
craft of hit-making has revved up to In- 
ternet speed. In alert close-up report- 
ing, with financial savvy and historical 
perspective, he explains how Top 10 
songwriting has become industrial- 
ized — separated into component tasks 
that are assigned to specialists. 

Top 10 pop, a peculiar subspecies of 
music shaped by the demands of radio, 
has sidelined the old, romantic song- 
writing archetypes of the lone trouba- 
dour with a guitar — like Bob Dylan or 
Joni Mitchell — and of the self-contained 
band, like the Rolling Stones or U2. 
Now, a newer kind of collaboration pre- 
vails: more atomized, more ephemeral. 
The songwriter and producer Dr. Luke 
(aka Lukasz Gottwald, the longtime 
guitarist in the Saturday Night Live 
band who went on to make hits with 
Miley Cyrus and Katy Perry) itemizes 
his workforce to Seabrook as “artists, 
producers, topliners, beat makers, mel- 
ody people, vibe people, and just lyric 
people.” The book makes clear what all 
those jobs are, as Seabrook visits studios 
to observe hitmakers at work. 

Pop music has always been a balanc- 
ing act of art and commerce, and in the 
twenty-first century there are differ- 
ent thumbs on the scale. To become a 
Top 10 hit now, a song has to compete 
against an infinitude of rival possibili- 
ties for the ever more fragmented at- 
tention of its potential audience. It 
can’t waste a millisecond in getting 
attention, and its commercial perfor- 
mance is measured more precisely than 


Make Me a Song 


Jon Pareles 


ever. (The streaming service Spotify, 
gathering data from every click, tabu- 
lates not only a user’s entire listening 
history, but exactly how much of each 
song was played.) At the same time, a 
successful song has to do what pop hits 
have always done: create the musical 
and emotional connection that makes a 
listener want to hear it again and again. 

It might seem that since today’s 
hits are made, played, and tallied with 
machines, they are also created by au- 
tomation. Surely some machine, 
somewhere, must hold an algo- 
rithm that may register as inge- 
nious or infernal but can guarantee 
that a song will be a hit: a musical 
analogue, as Seabrook suggests, to 
snack food’s addictive, experimen- 
tally ascertained “bliss point” of 
salt, sweetness, fat, and crunch. 

But the beauty of popular music 
is that it can never be quite that 
simple. Hit songs, for all their 
formulas and established produc- 
tion methods, are not the kind 
of consumer product that can be 
standardized and then endlessly 
replicated. Far from it: each hit 
needs some distinguishing novelty, 
every time, hit after hit. It has to 
balance familiarity and surprise. 

Songs also depend on human 
beings as writers, performers, and 
listeners, and humans are marvel- 
ously inconstant; today’s thrill is 
next year’s yawn. Throughout pop 
history, styles and sounds have 
followed a cycle from innovation 
to bandwagon trend to banality — 
and perhaps, many years later, to a 
nostalgic revival. Careers and cul- 
tural personas are built through 
repeated exposure and the grad- 
ual revelation of a performer’s range 
and ambitions. But there’s little loyalty 
in the Top 10, and no guarantee that 
one hit leads to another. 

The Song Machine joins a strong tra- 
dition of hard-headed music-business 
reporting by music lovers: books like 
Fred Goodman’s The Mansion on the 
Hill , on how 1960s and 1970s rock 
turned professional; Nelson George’s 
Where Did Our Love Go , the inside 
story of Motown Records; and Dan 
Charnas’s history of hip-hop, The Big 
Payback. Seabrook’s book is populated 
by this generation’s versions of arche- 
typal music-business characters: ce- 
lebrities gone wild like Britney Spears, 
belters with star quality like Rihanna 
and Kelly Clarkson, know-it-all media 
executives, money-mad hustlers, naive 
but gifted talents, and the not-so-naive 
producers and songwriters who work 
constantly in the background because 
they love the process and profits of 
making hits. Shrewdly, Seabrook keeps 
as careful an eye on the background 
figures as on the stars. 

Briskly but thoroughly, he summa- 
rizes multiple forces that converge in 
contemporary pop. He includes prim- 
ers on the ever-advancing technology of 
synthetic sounds and digital recording, 
on how the consolidation of radio station 
ownership led to the homogenization of 
“hit radio” playlists, on royalty struc- 
tures and billion- dollar business deals. 


The book’s persistent backdrop is the 
deep anxiety of musicians and the own- 
ers of record labels over the financially 
perilous and still-unresolved transition 
to digital music. Recording companies 
now bring in roughly half the revenue 
they did at their peak in 1999, when 
their business revolved around selling 
profitable albums as CDs through man- 
ufacturing and distribution they largely 
controlled. Since then, distribution has 
migrated online and out of control, 



Taylor Swift at the Teen Choice Awards, August 2014 

while the album has been unbundled 
and all but vaporized. 

The iTunes Store allows users to buy 
any individual song instead of a whole 
album, and now streaming subscription 
services like Spotify and Apple Music 
sell an entire month of access to music 
for what had been the price of just one 
CD. (Seabrook has made his own play- 
lists of songs discussed in the book 
available on his website and on Spo- 
tify.) Listeners can also simply watch a 
song’s video for free on YouTube. 

The struggling major labels have 
learned that they are sustained primar- 
ily by a handful of huge hits. The “long 
tail” envisioned by digital idealists — in 
which access provided by the Internet 
was going to bring larger audiences to 
back catalogs, deserving midlevel acts, 
and newly discoverable local music 
from any place in the world — may have 
broadened listening habits. But the 
blockbusters still generate the profits. 
With shrunken budgets and relentlessly 
precise metrics, record companies are 
increasingly desperate for sure things. 

So are radio programmers, who are 
still crucial gatekeepers to mass suc- 
cess. They have found that an average 
listener gives a song only seven seconds 
before deciding whether to change the 
station. Music, as digital information, 
can itself be analyzed by computer, and 
research services hired by radio sta- 
tions claim they can predict whether a 
song will be a hit based on its similar- 
ity to previous hits. (Of course, if radio 


stations only play what they are told 
will be hits, the prediction becomes 
self-fulfilling.) 

All that pressure has created an un- 
expected outcome: a dependence on 
a surprisingly small number of proven 
producers and songwriters who churn 
out material for all sorts of Top 10 con- 
tenders, dominating the pop charts. In 
the pop version of income inequality, 
perpetuating the gulf between haves 
and have-nots, the most successful per- 
formers get first dibs on the hottest 
producers and songwriters of the 
moment. Yet while singers come 
and go, an oligarchy of producers 
endures. 

As Seabrook explains, the hit 
factory is not a new idea. It’s a long- 
standing music-business dream 
that has now been refined, global- 
ized, and digitized. The archetypal 
hit factory, Motown Records, mod- 
eled itself on the assembly lines of 
its Detroit hometown, striving to 
manufacture songs, stars, and ca- 
reers under one roof in its Hitsville 
U.S.A. headquarters. Seabrook 
also notes other antecedents: the 
Brill Building and Don Kirshner’s 
Aldon Music in New York City 
and Phil Spector’s Philles Records 
in Los Angeles, which were facto- 
ries for girl-group hits and other 
fondly remembered 1960s pop. 
Each organization harnessed in- 
house teams of songwriters and 
performers, attempting to system- 
atize hit-making. 

Those early hit factories — with 
teams like Gerry Goffin and Car- 
ole King at Aldon or Brian Hol- 
land, Lamont Dozier, and Eddie 
Holland at Motown — had a reign 
on the Top 40 that gave baby boomers 
a generational songbook. They made 
songs that sounded as if they came 
straight from the heart, even though 
that heart was plurally constructed: 
songs like “Be My Baby,” “Will You 
Love Me Tomorrow,” “We Gotta Get 
Out of This Place,” and “You Keep Me 
Hangin’ On.” 

Yet each of those song factories had 
a heyday lasting less than a decade be- 
fore their success gave way to changing 
tastes, clashing personalities, artistic 
ambitions, and business disputes (usu- 
ally over exploitative contracts, still 
a music-business staple). But one hit 
factory and its later iterations have out- 
lasted them all, landing songs in the 
Top 10 for two decades and counting. 
That would be the atelier surrounding 
the shadowy but ubiquitous hero of The 
Song Machine : the songwriter and pro- 
ducer Max Martin. 


]VIartin, a self-effacing Swedish mu- 
sician, is, by the numbers, the most 
popular songwriter of the twenty-first 
century. He trails only John Lennon 
and Paul McCartney as the songwriter 
with the most number- one hits; his 
total hits already outnumber those of 
the Beatles and Michael Jackson. But 
unlike Jackson or the Beatles, Martin 
is more a craftsman than a celebrity. 
He stays in the background, and what 
he has to say is entirely in his tunes and 
his productions. Other people write 
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Discover the Secrets 
of the Writer’s Craft 

Writing great fiction isn’t a gift reserved for the talented few. There is a craft 
to storytelling that can be learned, and studying writing techniques can be 
incredibly rewarding — both personally and professionally. Even if you don’t 
have ambitions of penning the next Moby-Dick , you’ll find value in exploring 
all the elements of fiction. 

From evoking a scene to charting a plot, Writing Great Fiction: Storytelling 
Tips and Techniques offers a master class in storytelling. Taught by 
novelist James Hynes, a former visiting professor at the famed Iowa Writers’ 
Workshop, these 24 insightful lectures show you the ins and outs of the 
fiction writer’s craft. A wealth of exercises will inspire you to practice the 
many techniques you learn. Professor Hynes is an able guide, showing you 
what has worked for him and other novelists, and pointing out pitfalls to 
avoid. Writing Great Fiction is truly an exceptional course for anyone 
interested in storytelling. 

Offer expires 02/17/16 
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1-800-832-2412 


Writing Great Fiction: 

Storytelling Tips 
and Techniques 

Taught by Professor James Hynes 

NOVELIST AND WRITING INSTRUCTOR 
LECTURE TITLES 

1. Starting the Writing Process 

2. Building Fictional Worlds through Evocation 

3. How Characters Are Different from People 

4. Fictional Characters, Imagined and Observed 

5. Call Me Ishmael— Introducing a Character 
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8. Integrating Dialogue into a Narrative 

9. And Then— Turning a Story into a Plot 

10. Plotting with the Freytag Pyramid 

11. Adding Complexity to Plots 

12. Structuring a Narrative without a Plot 

13. In the Beginning— How to Start a Plot 

14. Happily Ever After— How to End a Plot 

15. Seeing through Other Eyes— Point of View 

16. I, Me, Mine— First-Person Point of View 

17. He, She, It— Third-Person Point of View 

18. Evoking Setting and Place in Fiction 

19. Pacing in Scenes and Narratives 

20. Building Scenes 

21. Should I Write in Drafts? 

22. Revision without Tears 

23. Approaches to Researching Fiction 

24. Making a Life as a Fiction Writer 


Writing Great Fiction: 

Storytelling Tips and Techniques 

Course no. 2541 I 24 lectures (30 minutes/lecture) 
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the lyrics, while singers carry the songs 
into the spotlight, using Martin’s tunes 
to project their own personas. 

Martin’s winning strategy is that 
he regularly rejuvenates his sound by 
finding collaborators who can rough 
up his pretty melodies. His tenure as 
a chartbusting songwriter has been 
remarkably protracted: from the Back- 
street Boys and Britney Spears in the 
1990s to Taylor Swift, the Weeknd, and 
Adele right now. He is the consum- 
mate example of the digital, industri- 
alized songwriter, at the center of a 
constantly reconfigured assortment of 
collaborators. 

In the Internet era, songwriters 
and performers may not be in the 
same building or on the same conti- 
nent; they may never have met. Songs 
in progress flit from one recording 
studio — or simply one laptop com- 
puter — to another. Current songwrit- 
ers and producers often use a method 
Seabrook calls “ track- and-hook,” in 
which beat-makers and producers sup- 
ply the rhythmic and harmonic founda- 
tion of a song: the track. Then come the 
topliners, the vocalist-songwriters who 
fill in the blank spaces with melodies 
and the outlines of lyrics: “top lines.” 
They work fast and instinctively, ar- 
ranging for a visceral mesh of melody, 
rhythm, and verbal fragments that lis- 
teners can grasp just as immediately — 
a skill at once primal and rare. Once 
the song is written, the “artist” selects 
it, sings it, and sells it to the world. 

Potential hits may also be assembled 
in high-pressure pop think tanks called 
“writer camps,” where a deep -pocketed 
star — Beyonce, perhaps — convenes doz- 
ens of producers, composers, and lyri- 
cists in hotels and studios, where they 
run through every permutation of pro- 
ducers and topliners. The campers are 
often a mix of longtime pros and new- 
comers from the hipper fringes, shar- 
ing their innovations or eccentricities 
for the chance at a pop payoff. “Camp 
counselors” schedule teams to come 
up with a song before lunch, then re- 
shuffle the teams to come up with an- 
other afterward, with daily playbacks 
to keep everyone competitive. “If the 
artist happens to be present,” Seabrook 
writes, “the artist circulates among the 
different sessions, throwing out con- 
cepts, checking on the works in prog- 
ress, picking up musical pollen in one 
session and shedding it on others.” 

In a different, less physically proxi- 
mate kind of songwriting contest, one 
very simple track — a single beat or a 
chord progression — gets sent simul- 
taneously to dozens of potential col- 
laborators. Then the producer and 
singer might choose a verse from one 
response, a chorus from another, an 
instrumental hook from yet another: 
digital brainstorming. Many of the 
songwriter-producers in the book 
are blunt about describing their work 
more as a business than a form of self- 
expression — though that may be more 
a matter of our era’s MBA mentality, 
combined with a hip-hop culture of 
competitive striving gone mainstream. 
The Beatles wanted hits, too. 

Committee efforts can homogenize 
songs, removing artisanal innovations 
in a search for the most generalized 
content — the age-old complaint about 
mass entertainment. As Seabrook 
notes, track-and-hook songwriting is 
more like the process of creating a film 
or a television show than the old trou- 
badour model. Yet the virtue of many 


pop songs is exactly in their universal- 
ity. They can ennoble a widely shared 
experience, finding the soul behind the 
cliche. Multiple authorship can also plu- 
ralize the perspective of a song, offering 
more listeners more ways to connect. 


Consider “Bad Blood,” a number-one 
summer hit in 2015 for Taylor Swift, 
which was also named MTV’s Video 
of the Year. It is a mini-blockbuster 
of a video filled with celebrity cameos 
and action-movie stunts. The hit-single 
version that appeared as a single has 
four songwriters, and was substan- 
tially reworked from the “Bad Blood” 
that appeared on Swift’s 2014 album 
1989; hit-makers are anything but lazy. 
The single added the rapper Kendrick 
Lamar (who performs his own 
verses in the song) to the original 
team of Swift, Max Martin, and 
one of Martin’s latest collabora- 
tors, the Swedish musician and 
producer Shellback. 

“Bad Blood” is targeted broadly. 

It’s a pop complaint about betrayal, 
underlining its blunt confrontation 
with a jarringly imperfect rhyme: 
“Now we got bad blood/You know 
it used to be mad love.” Swift’s lead 
vocals grow brightly indignant on 
the way to that terse chorus, which 
uses the same musical phrase for 
both lines: repetition enforcing 
catchiness. The song is also an 
arena-scale anthem, particularly 
when its cathedral-sized keyboard 
tones appear. And while Swift was 
classified as a country act before 
she took her place as a pop titan, 
“Bad Blood” has an unmistak- 
able hip-hop core, both from its 
programmed beat and from the 
prominent presence of Lamar, one 
of the most widely acclaimed and 
ambitious rappers of the moment. 

“Bad Blood” is forceful and repeti- 
tive with intricate underpinnings, the 
kind of song that Seabrook describes 
as “industrial-strength products, made 
for malls, stadiums, airports, casinos, 
gyms, and the Super Bowl half-time 
show.” It’s an interracial, machine- 
tooled, recombinant hybrid, drawing 
its mass audience from every potential 
market it can. It’s as slickly calculated 
as a product can be. 

Yet to many of its millions of listen- 
ers, it’s also just how they feel, and 
something they can share. Seabrook is 
so engrossed in the music-making be- 
hind the hits that he sometimes takes 
lyrics for granted, but they are more 
than melodic placeholders; they are, at 
best, distillates of something listeners 
wanted to say themselves. And no mat- 
ter how the song was constructed, a hit 
needs a human voice and face: the pop 
star who can put across the whole fab- 
rication as a believable personal state- 
ment, a product of flesh and breath. 


IVlax Martin’s song factory started, 
improbably enough, in Stockholm. Its 
remoteness from pop’s capital cities 
turned out to be an advantage; Stock- 
holm’s songwriters had no personal or 
regional allegiances, only a fascination 
with how hits are constructed. Martin 
and his group are geographic and cul- 
tural outsiders gazing from a distance, 
simultaneously analytic and enamored. 
Seabrook writes that for Martin and his 
largely Swedish collaborators, “their 
foreign-ness to English and American 


music allows them to inhabit, and in 
certain ways co-opt, different genres — 
R&B, rock, hip-hop — and convert 
them to mainstream pop.” 

The founding Stockholm visionary 
was Denniz PoP, a DJ-turned-producer- 
turned-songwriter who parlayed his 
club experience — nightly tests of im- 
mediate response to music — into a 
talent for simplifying and clarifying 
arrangements. PoP, who died of cancer 
in 1998 as his methods were about to 
spread worldwide, didn’t play instru- 
ments or sing. But he knew what he and 
his dance-floor crowds wanted: solid 
beats and big choruses. At his burgeon- 
ing hit factory, Cheiron Records, he 
gathered fellow Swedish pop-makers 
who were happy to specialize and col- 
laborate. But PoP also had a motto for 



Music producers Max Martin and Shellback 
with Taylor Swift, who shared this photograph 
on Instagram in 2014 with the words, 

‘ It was studio Valentines Day with Max and Johan! 

the more unruly, unsystematic aspects 
of songwriting. Sometimes, he would 
say, you have to “let art win.” 

Max Martin, PoP’s most brilliant 
disciple, was born Martin Karl Sand- 
berg in Stockholm in 1971. He was the 
trained musician that PoP was not. He 
studied music theory and notation as 
well as French horn, keyboards, and 
drums, until he dropped out of high 
school in the early 1990s to sing in a 
glam-rock band named It’s Alive. Den- 
niz PoP signed It’s Alive to Cheiron 
Records, and when the band’s album 
flopped, PoP recruited Sandberg for 
studio work. (He also, without prior 
notice, came up with the Max Martin 
pseudonym; Martin first saw it as a 
production credit on a disc.) Sandberg/ 
Martin could notate arrangements for 
studio musicians; he was also, as he 
would go on to prove year after year, a 
consistently successful creator of mem- 
orable tunes. 

Martin has both the traditional pop 
songwriter’s gift for melody and a tal- 
ent for what he calls “melodic math.” 
Seabrook explains melodic math 
rather sketchily: “In addition to work- 
ing rhythmically, the sound of the 
words had to fit with the melody” — a 
description that could just as easily 
apply to Cole Porter and Paul Simon. 
But Seabrook also interviews one of 
Martin’s lyricists, Bonnie McKee, who 
gets more specific: “The syllables in the 
first part of the chorus have to repeat 
in the second part,” she explains. “If 
you add a syllable, or take it away, it’s 
a completely different melody to him.” 
There is, indeed, a subliminally reas- 


suring element of symmetry in songs 
that Martin has a hand in, from Britney 
Spears’s “Oops! ...I Did It Again” to 
Kelly Clarkson’s “Since U Been Gone” 
to Taylor Swift’s “Blank Space.” 

As a producer, Martin has a meticu- 
lous sense of structure and drama, of 
how to lift a song from verse through 
pre- chorus through triumphal chorus. 
There is also a special quality of trans- 
parency to his productions; each note 
from each instrument is neatly defined 
and immediately legible, even through 
tiny earbuds. He is also known as a 
master of “comping”: the tedious detail 
work of editing that arrives at an op- 
timal lead vocal from countless takes, 
syllable by syllable if necessary. 

Along with his ear and his diligence, 
Martin has an entrepreneur’s skill at 
^ team-building and product up- 
'g dates. Unlike his hit-factory prede- 
k cessors, he has not attached himself 
to the kind of trademark sound or 
^ production approach — as did the 
songwriter and producer Phil Spec- 
tor — that the pop market regu- 
larly embraces and discards. When 
synth-pop wears out its welcome, he 
latches onto a guitarist for an infu- 
sion of rock (Dr. Luke was one of 
them). When hip-hop is ascendant, 
his productions deploy the crispest 
drum samples while he summons 
top rappers for guest appearances. 
Martin’s collaborators can change 
with pop fashion, while his tunes are 
supremely portable across styles. 

But while Martin appears as a 
gifted, rational technocrat — from 
a certain remove, since Seabrook 
couldn’t interview him — all around 
him is pop’s age-old hurly-burly. On- 
and offstage, Seabrook finds a music 
business filled with “demon-driven 
strivers” with tangled backstories, 
drawing on their talent, greed, in- 
tuition, conniving, luck, and, at times, 
creativity. 


The true stories are outlandish. Mar- 
tin’s song factory built careers for the 
Backstreet Boys and N’Sync — boy 
bands who were bilked by a man- 
ager who is now jailed for running a 
nine-figure Ponzi scheme — and for 
Britney Spears, who went from Dis- 
ney Mouseketeer to teenage tease to 
sex symbol to tabloid headline to Las 
Vegas attraction. 

Together or separately, Martin and 
his protege Dr. Luke have supplied 
songs for belters like Rihanna and Kelly 
Clarkson. Rihanna gives Seabrook the 
story of someone who grew up amid 
domestic abuse and made herself the 
image of allure and power. The chapter 
on Clarkson, the first winner of the re- 
ality show American Idol , explores the 
machinations of television producers 
and the clash of executive and artistic 
egos. Another of the book’s strivers 
is the 2015 Super Bowl halftime show 
star, Katy Perry. She’s the daughter 
of Pentecostal pastors and started out 
singing Christian pop; now she makes 
video clips like the one for “California 
Gurls,” which peaks with her shoot- 
ing whipped cream from her brassiere. 
These are pop professionals caught up 
in show business, yet through all the 
packaging and contrivance, listeners 
detect — or are able to project — some- 
thing genuine. 

Seabrook’s clear favorite among the 
many characters in The Song Machine 
is a topliner named Ester Dean, who 
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has been the melodic id, and often 
libido, behind hits for Rihanna, Be- 
yonce, and Katy Perry. Seabrook de- 
scribes how her ambitions for her own 
career as a singer have been hampered 
by her usefulness as a collaborator; 
when she comes up with something that 
feels like a hit, producers would rather 
place the song with an established star. 

Seabrook presents Dean as a crea- 
ture running entirely on instinct. She 
has no musical training but did plenty of 
singing in church; she has a gutsy voice 
and an ear for detail. On her cell phone, 
she keeps lists of phrases that could be 
seeds of songs. And she has the exact 
skill needed for a songwriting universe 


of track-and-hook; Seabrook calls her 
“a hook-spitting savant.” Producers play 
tracks for her; she responds aloud. She 
explains, “I just go into the booth and I 
scream and I sing and I yell, and some- 
times it’s words but most time it’s not.” 
Lyrics will be devised to fit her melody, 
which already fits the beat. Dean’s im- 
pulse of the moment will, with polish- 
ing, promotion, and luck, bring instant 
gratification to a mass audience. 

Is this what songwriting has come 
to, this primal yawp into a high-tech 
matrix? Well, often, yes. And there is 
astonishing technical firepower now 
available to producers and songwrit- 
ers: seismic dance beats, instrumental 


sounds never heard before, pitch cor- 
rection for imprecise singers. Digital 
recording can reproduce and tweak 
any existing musical work. And since 
much of music-making has migrated to 
the virtual realm, with all its speed and 
flexibility, the creation of a song can 
seem far removed from the organic, 
physical musicality of past eras. Yet 
in that respect, pop is of a piece with 
twenty-first century movies, television 
shows, and video games, all flaunting 
their digital pizzazz. 

And beyond the changes in tools and 
methods, beyond the shifting sonic vo- 
cabulary, this is how songs have always 
been made. A piano was once a high- 


tech instrument. A drummer’s beat 
was once a rhythm track. Songwriters 
were shouting nonsense syllables, hop- 
ing to glean a melody or a lyric, long 
before computers were making music. 
A song still has to be plucked instinc- 
tively from the ether, summoned by an 
emotion or idea, improvised and then 
shaped into a pop structure. A pop hit, 
in its fearsomely competitive milieu, 
still has to provide pleasure and con- 
nection, the sense that the glamorous 
voice in the earphones is singing the lis- 
tener’s heart out. It can never be just a 
machine. Somewhere amid all the digi- 
tal wonderment and business frenzy, in 
the best pop songs art still wins. 


‘The EU Is on the Verge of Collapse’ — An Interview 


George Soros and Gregor Peter Schmitz 



A Syrian refugee holding a picture of German Chancellor Angela Merkel as he and 
hundreds of other migrants and refugees arrived in Munich from Hungary, September 2015 


The following is a revised version of an 
interview between George Soros and 
Gregor Peter Schmitz of the German 
magazine WirtschaftsWoche. 

Gregor Peter Schmitz : When Time put 
German Chancellor Angela Merkel on 
its cover, it called her the “Chancellor 
of the Free World.” Do you think that 
is justified? 

George Soros : Yes. As you know, I 
have been critical of the chancellor 
in the past and I remain very critical 
of her austerity policy. But after Rus- 
sian President Vladimir Putin attacked 
Ukraine, she became the leader of the 
European Union and therefore, indi- 
rectly, of the Free World. Until then, 
she was a gifted politician who could 
read the mood of the public and cater to 
it. But in resisting Russian aggression, 
she became a leader who stuck her neck 
out in opposition to prevailing opinion. 

She was perhaps even more far- 
sighted when she recognized that the 
migration crisis had the potential to 
destroy the European Union, first by 
causing a breakdown of the Schengen 
system of open borders and, eventually, 
by undermining the common market. 
She took a bold initiative to change the 
attitude of the public. Unfortunately, 
the plan was not properly prepared. 
The crisis is far from resolved and 
her leadership position — not only in 
Europe but also in Germany and even 
in her own party — is under attack. 

Schmitz: Merkel used to be very cau- 
tious and deliberate. People could trust 
her. But in the migration crisis, she 
acted impulsively and took a big risk. 
Her leadership style has changed and 
that makes people nervous. 

Soros: That’s true, but I welcome the 
change. There is plenty to be nervous 
about. As she correctly predicted, the 
EU is on the verge of collapse. The 
Greek crisis taught the European au- 
thorities the art of muddling through 
one crisis after another. This practice 
is popularly known as kicking the can 
down the road, although it would be 
more accurate to describe it as kick- 
ing a ball uphill so that it keeps rolling 
back down. The EU now is confronted 
with not one but five or six crises at the 
same time. 


Schmitz: To be specific, are you refer- 
ring to Greece, Russia, Ukraine, the 
coming British referendum, and the 
migration crisis? 

Soros: Yes. And you haven’t even men- 
tioned the root cause of the migration 
crisis: the conflict in Syria. Nor have 
you mentioned the unfortunate effect 
that the terrorist attacks in Paris and 
elsewhere have had on European pub- 
lic opinion. 

Merkel correctly foresaw the poten- 
tial of the migration crisis to destroy 
the European Union. What was a pre- 
diction has become the reality. The 
European Union badly needs fixing. 
This is a fact but it is not irreversible. 
And the people who can stop Merkel’s 
dire prediction from coming true are 
actually the German people. I think 
the Germans, under the leadership of 
Merkel, have achieved a position of 
hegemony. But they achieved it very 
cheaply. Normally hegemons have to 
look out not only for their own inter- 
ests, but also for the interests of those 
who are under their protection. Now 
it’s time for Germans to decide: Do 
they want to accept the responsibilities 
and the liabilities involved in being the 
dominant power in Europe? 

Schmitz: Would you say that Merkel’s 
leadership in the refugee crisis is dif- 
ferent from her leadership in the euro 


crisis? Do you think she’s more willing 
to become a benevolent hegemon? 

Soros: That would be asking too much. 
I have no reason to change my critical 
views on her leadership in the euro cri- 
sis. Europe could have used the kind 
of leadership she is showing now much 
earlier. It is unfortunate that when 
Lehman Brothers went bankrupt in 
2008, she was not willing to allow the 
rescue of the European banking system 
to be guaranteed on a Europe-wide 
basis because she felt that the prevail- 
ing German public opinion would be 
opposed to it. If she had tried to change 
public opinion instead of following it, 
the tragedy of the European Union 
could have been avoided. 

Schmitz: But she wouldn’t have re- 
mained chancellor of Germany for ten 
years. 

Soros: You are right. She was very 
good at satisfying the requirements 
and aspirations of a broad range of the 
German public. She had the support of 
both those who wanted to be good Eu- 
ropeans and those who wanted her to 
protect German national interest. That 
was no mean feat. She was reelected 
with an increased majority. But in the 
case of the migration issue, she did act 
on principle, and she was willing to risk 
her leadership position. She deserves 


2 the support of those who share her 
| principles. 

>> I take this very personally. I am a 
strong supporter of the values and prin- 
a, ciples of an open society because of my 
^ personal history, surviving the Holo- 
^ caust as a Jew under the Nazi occupa- 
§ tion of Hungary. And I believe that she 
shares those values because of her per- 
sonal history, growing up under Com- 
munist rule in East Germany under 
the influence of her father, who was a 
pastor. That makes me her supporter 
although we disagree on a number of 
important issues. 

chmitz: You have been so involved in 
promoting the principles of open soci- 
ety and supporting democratic change 
in Eastern Europe. Why is there so 
much opposition and resentment to- 
ward refugees there? 

Soros: Because the principles of an 
open society don’t have strong roots 
in that part of the world. Hungarian 
Prime Minister Viktor Orban is pro- 
moting the principles of Hungarian 
and Christian identity. Combining na- 
tional identity with religion is a power- 
ful mix. And Orban is not alone. The 
leader of the newly elected ruling party 
in Poland, Jaroslaw Kaczynski, is tak- 
ing a similar approach. He is not as 
intelligent as Orban, but he is a canny 
politician and he chose migration as 
the central issue of his campaign. Po- 
land is one of the most ethnically and 
religiously homogeneous countries 
in Europe. A Muslim immigrant in 
Catholic Poland is the embodiment of 
the Other. Kaczynski was successful in 
painting him as the devil. 

Schmitz: More broadly, how do you 
view the political situation in Poland 
and Hungary? 

Soros: Although Kaczynski and Orban 
are very different people, the regimes 
they intend to establish are very simi- 
lar. As I have suggested, they seek to 
exploit a mix of ethnic and religious na- 
tionalism in order to perpetuate them- 
selves in power. In a sense they are 
trying to reestablish the kind of sham 
democracy that prevailed in the period 
between the First and Second World 
Wars in Admiral Horthy’s Hungary 
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and Marshal Pilsudski’s Poland. Once 
in power, they are liable to capture 
some of the institutions of democracy 
that are and should be autonomous, 
whether the central bank or the consti- 
tutional court. Orban has already done 
it; Kaczynski is only starting now. They 
will be difficult to remove. 

In addition to all its other problems, 
Germany is going to have a Polish prob- 
lem. In contrast to Hungary, Poland has 
been one of the most successful coun- 
tries in Europe, both economically and 
politically. Germany needs Poland to 
protect it from Russia. Putin’s Russia 
and Kaczynski’s Poland are hostile to 
each other but they are even more hos- 
tile to the principles on which the Eu- 
ropean Union was founded. 

Schmitz : What are those principles? 

Soros : I have always looked at the EU 
as the embodiment of the principles of 
the open society. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, when I first became involved 
in the region, you had a moribund 
Soviet Union and an emerging Euro- 
pean Union. And interestingly, both 
were adventures in international gover- 
nance. The Soviet Union tried to unite 
proletarians of the world, and the EU 
tried to develop a model of regional in- 
tegration based on the principles of an 
open society. 

Schmitz’. How does that compare with 
today? 

Soros: The Soviet Union has been re- 
placed by a resurgent Russia and the 
European Union has come to be domi- 
nated by the forces of nationalism. The 
open society that both Merkel and I be- 
lieve in because of our personal histo- 
ries, and that the reformers of the new 
Ukraine want to join because of their 
personal histories, does not really exist. 
The European Union was meant to be a 
voluntary association of equals but the 
euro crisis turned it into a relationship 
between debtors and creditors where 
the debtors have difficulties in meeting 
their obligations and the creditors set 
the conditions that the debtors have to 
meet. That relationship is neither vol- 
untary nor equal. The migration crisis 
introduced other fissures. Therefore, 
the very survival of the EU is at risk. 

Schmitz: That’s an interesting point, 
because I remember that you used to 
be very critical of Merkel two years 
ago for being too concerned with the 
interests of her voters and establish- 
ing a German hegemony on the cheap. 
Now, she has really changed course on 
the migration issue, and opened the 
door wide to Syrian refugees. That cre- 
ated a pull factor that in turn allowed 
the European authorities to develop an 
asylum policy with a generous target, 
up to a million refugees a year with the 
target open for several years. Refugees 
who are qualified to be admitted could 
be expected to stay where they are until 
their turn comes. 

Soros: But we don’t have a European 
asylum policy. The European authori- 
ties need to accept responsibility for 
this. It has transformed this past year’s 
growing influx of refugees from a man- 
ageable problem into an acute political 
crisis. Each member state has selfishly 
focused on its own interests, often act- 
ing against the interests of others. This 
has precipitated panic among asylum 


seekers, the general public, and the au- 
thorities responsible for law and order. 
Asylum seekers have been the main 
victims. But you are right. Merkel de- 
serves credit for making a European 
asylum policy possible. 

The EU needs a comprehensive plan 
to respond to the crisis, one that re- 
asserts effective governance over the 
flows of asylum seekers so that they 
take place in a safe, orderly way, and at 
a pace that reflects Europe’s capacity 
to absorb them. To be comprehensive, 
the plan has to extend beyond the bor- 
ders of Europe. It is less disruptive and 
much less expensive for potential asy- 
lum seekers to stay in or close to their 
present location. 

My foundation developed a six-point 
plan on this basis and announced it at 
exactly the same time as Orban intro - 



Vladimir Putin and Viktor Orban at a press 
conference in Budapest, February 2015 


duced his six-point plan, but the two 
plans were diametrically opposed to 
each other. Orban’s plan was designed 
to protect the national borders against 
the asylum seekers; ours sought to pro- 
tect the asylum seekers. We have been 
at odds ever since. Orban accuses me 
of trying to destroy Hungary’s national 
culture by flooding the country with 
Muslim refugees. Paradoxically, our 
plan would keep qualified asylum seek- 
ers where they are currently located 
and provide facilities in those places; 
it is his policies that induce them to 
rush to Europe while the doors are still 
open. 


Schmitz: Could you make your para- 
dox a little clearer? Why would your 
plan prevent refugees from flooding 
Europe? 


Soros: We advocate a common Euro- 
pean asylum policy that would reas- 
sert control over the European rather 
than national borders and allow asylum 
seekers to reach Europe in a safe, or- 
derly way, and at a pace that reflects the 
EU’s capacity to absorb them. Orban 
advocates using the national borders to 
keep out migrants. 


Schmitz: And who is winning the 
conflict? 


Soros: In Hungary, he has won hands 
down. More disturbingly, he is also 
winning in Europe. He is challenging 
Merkel for the leadership of Europe. 
He launched his campaign at the party 
conference in September 2015 of the 
Christian Social Union of Bavaria (the 


sister party of Merkel’s Christian Dem- 
ocratic Union) and he did so in cahoots 
with Horst Seehofer, the German party 
chairman. And it is a very real chal- 
lenge. It attacks the values and prin- 
ciples on which the European Union 
was founded. Orban attacks them from 
the inside; Putin from the outside. Both 
of them are trying to reverse the sub- 
ordination of national sovereignty to a 
supranational, European order. 

Putin goes even further: he wants 
to replace the rule of law with the 
rule of force. They are harking back 
to a bygone age. Fortunately, Merkel 
has taken the challenge seriously. She 
is fighting back and I support her not 
only with words but also with deeds. 
My foundations do not engage only in 
advocacy; they seek to make a positive 
contribution on the ground. We estab- 
lished a foundation in Greece, Soli- 
darity Now, in 2013. We could clearly 
foresee that Greece in its impoverished 
state would have difficulty taking care 
of the large number of refugees that are 
stuck there. 

Schmitz: Where would the money for 
your plan come from? 

Soros: It would be impossible for the 
EU to finance this expenditure out of 
its current budget. It could, however, 
raise these funds by issuing long-term 
bonds using its largely untapped AAA 
borrowing capacity. The burden of ser- 
vicing the bonds could be equitably dis- 
tributed between member states that 
accept refugees and those that refuse 
to do so or impose special restrictions. 
Needless to say, that is where I remain 
at odds with Chancellor Merkel. 

Schmitz: You have retired from run- 
ning your hedge fund and devote all 
your energies to your foundation. What 
are your major projects? 

Soros: There are too many to enumer- 
ate. We seem to be involved in most of 
the burning political and social issues 
of the world. But I would single out the 
Institute for New Economic Thinking 
(INET) and the Central European Uni- 
versity (CEU) because there is a revolu- 
tion going on in the social sciences and 
I am deeply involved both personally 
and through my foundations. With the 
help of the natural sciences, mankind 
has gained control over the forces of na- 
ture but our ability to govern ourselves 
has not kept pace with the achieve- 
ments of natural science. We have the 
capacity to destroy our civilization and 
we are well on the way to doing so. 

Schmitz: You paint a bleak picture of 
our future. 

Soros: But it is a biased view and de- 
liberately so. Recognizing a problem is 
an invitation to do something about it. 
That is the main lesson I learned from 
the formative experience of my life, in 
1944, when the Nazis occupied Hun- 
gary. I might not have survived if my fa- 
ther hadn’t secured false identification 
papers for his family (and many oth- 
ers). He taught me that it’s much better 
to face harsh reality than to close your 
eyes to it. Once you are aware of the 
dangers, your chances of survival are 
much better if you take some risks than 
if you meekly follow the crowd. That is 
why I trained myself to look at the dark 
side. It has served me well in the finan- 
cial markets and it is guiding me now 
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in my political philanthropy. As long as 
I can find a winning strategy, however 
tenuous, I don’t give up. In danger lies 
opportunity. It’s always darkest before 
dawn. 

Schmitz : What’s your winning strategy 
for Greece? 

Soros : Well, I don’t have one. Greece 
was mishandled from the beginning. 
When the Greek crisis originally sur- 
faced toward the end of 2009, the EU, 
led by Germany, came to the rescue, 
but it charged punitive interest rates for 
the loans it offered. That is what made 
the Greek national debt unsustainable. 
And it repeated the same mistake in the 
recent negotiations. The EU wanted to 
punish Prime Minister Alexis Tsipras 
and especially his former finance min- 
ister Yanis Varoufakis at the same time 
as it had no choice but to avoid a Greek 
default. Consequently, the EU im- 
posed conditions that will push Greece 
into deeper depression. 

Schmitz : Is Greece an interesting coun- 
try for private investors? 

Soros : Not as long as it is part of the 
eurozone. With the euro, the country 
is unlikely ever to flourish because the 
exchange rate is too high for it to be 
competitive. 

chmitz : How concerned are you that 
in the middle of all these crises an im- 
portant EU member state such as the 
UK is considering leaving the Euro- 
pean Union? 

Soros: Very. I am convinced that Brit- 
ain should stay in Europe not only for 
economic but even more for political 
reasons. An EU without the UK would 
be a much weaker union. 

Schmitz: But surveys show a British 
majority for a Brexit, or British exit 
from the EU. 

Soros: The campaign for the Brexit has 
deliberately misled the public. Cur- 
rently, Britain has the best of all pos- 
sible deals with Europe. It has access 
to the common market where nearly 
half of UK exports go while it is not 
weighed down by the burden of having 
joined the eurozone. 

Schmitz: Why is the British business 
community not more vocal about the 
disadvantages of a Brexit? 

Soros: The managements of the mul- 
tinational corporations that have built 
up their manufacturing capacity in 
Britain as a springboard into the com- 
mon market are reluctant to say that 
they oppose a Brexit publicly because 
they don’t want to get embroiled in a 
political debate where their custom- 
ers have divergent views. But ask them 
privately, as I did, and they will readily 
confirm it. 

The Brexit campaign has tried to 
convince the British public that it is 
safer to stay out of the common mar- 
ket than to be part of it. The campaign 
had the field to itself because the gov- 
ernment wanted to give the impression 
that it is holding out for the best deal. 

Schmitz: For a long time, Europe — and 
the world — could count on China as a 
growth and credit engine. 


Soros: China is still historically the 
most important country. It still has very 
large accumulated foreign currency 
reserves. 

Schmitz: And that will shelter the 
country? 

Soros: China is exhausting these re- 
serves very rapidly. It also has an in- 
credibly large reservoir of trust from 
the Chinese population: many people 
may not understand how the Chinese 
regime actually works, but they believe 
that a regime that has managed to over- 
come so many problems knows what it 
is doing. But the reservoir of trust is 
also being exhausted at a remarkably 
fast rate because the leadership has 
made many mistakes. President Xi 
Jinping can carry on with his current 


policies for another three years or so, 
but during that time, China will exert 
a negative influence on the rest of the 
world by reinforcing the deflationary 
tendencies that are already prevalent. 
China is responsible for a larger share 
of the world economy than ever before 
and the problems it faces have never 
been more intractable. 

Schmitz: Can President Xi rise to the 
challenge? 

Soros: There is a fundamental flaw in 
Xi’s approach. He has taken direct con- 
trol of the economy and of security. If 
he were to succeed in a market- oriented 
solution it would be much better for the 
world and for China. But you cannot 
have a market solution without some 
political changes. You cannot fight cor- 


ruption without independent media. 
And that’s one thing that Xi is not will- 
ing to allow. On that point he is closer 
to Putin’s Russia than to our ideal of an 
open society. 

Schmitz: What is your assessment of 
the situation in Ukraine? 

Soros: Ukraine has done something 
almost unbelievable in surviving for 
two years while facing so many en- 
emies. But it needs a lot more support 
from outside because it’s exhausted. 
By putting Ukraine on a short finan- 
cial leash, Europe is repeating the mis- 
take it has made in Greece. The old 
Ukraine had much in common with the 
old Greece — it was dominated by oli- 
garchs and the civil service was used by 
people who were exploiting their posi- 
tion rather than serving the people. But 
there’s a new Ukraine that wants to be 
the opposite of the old Ukraine. The 
Rada has recently passed a budget for 
2016 that meets the conditions imposed 
by the IMF. Now is the time to hold out 
the prospect of the additional financial 
assistance that the new Ukraine needs 
to carry out radical reforms. That 
would enable the country not only to 
survive but to flourish and become 
an attractive investment destination. 
Turning the new Ukraine back into the 
old Ukraine would be a fatal mistake 
because the new Ukraine is one of the 
most valuable assets that Europe has, 
both for resisting Russian aggression 
and for recapturing the spirit of soli- 
darity that characterized the European 
Union in its early days. 

Schmitz: Many criticize US President 
Barack Obama for being too weak to- 
ward Russia. 

Soros: Rightly so. Putin is a supreme 
tactician who entered the Syrian con- 
flict because he saw an opportunity to 
improve Russia’s standing in the world. 
He was ready to keep pushing until he 
encountered serious resistance. Presi- 
dent Obama should have challenged 
him earlier. If Obama had declared 
a no-fly zone over Syria when Russia 
started to supply military equipment on 
a large scale, Russia would have been 
obliged to respect it. But Obama was 
eager to avoid any chance of a direct 
military confrontation with Russia. 
So Russia installed antiaircraft mis- 
siles and the US had to share control 
of the skies over Syria with Russia. You 
could almost say that by shooting down 
a Russian fighter jet, Turkish president 
Recep Tayyip Erdogan did Obama a 
favor. Putin had to recognize that his 
military adventure had run into serious 
opposition and he now seems ready for 
a political solution. That is promising. 

There is also ISIS and the terrorist 
attacks that threaten to undermine the 
values and principles of our civilization. 
The terrorists want to convince Muslim 
youth that there is no alternative to ter- 
rorism, and if we listen to the likes of 
Donald Trump they will succeed. 

Schmitz: I can’t help but ask. Do you 
know Trump? 

Soros: Going back many years Donald 
Trump wanted me to be the lead tenant 
in one of his early buildings. He said: 
“I want you to come into the building. 
You name your price.” My answer was, 
“I’m afraid I can’t afford it.” And I 
turned him down. 



Samuel Palmer: Girl Standing, circa 1826; from William Vaughan’s book 
Samuel Palmer: Shadows on the Wall, just published by Yale University Press 


THE LINE 

It’s hard to see them through the lacing of forest shadows, 
the old crimson blazes on tree-trunks marking the line. 

Sometimes the tree has fallen. Sometimes the paint 
has worn away and could be confused for lichen. 

I clamber down banks, trample underbrush, pause 
squinting between boughs, seeking the next mark. 

The pines have scaly, lacerated bark. 

Yellow birches wring crabbed hands and shudder. 

I played here as a child, now I stumble 
from boulder to moss hollow. Who was that girl 
in raggedy summer jeans and smudged T-shirt 
scrambling up granite ledges? I think I see her 
slip like a coyote into older dark. 

She had unevenly cropped hair, grime in her fingernails. 

She crouched on a rock, mid-stream, and peered for trout, 
umber quaver in the bronze -flecked flow. 

And once, in shadow, kissed another girl 

on the mouth, both of them wanting to know 

how a boy’s kiss would taste. It tasted of fear: 

moist, tremulous, hovering on a brink 

of territory imagined but unmarked 

whose wind came muttering through branches, smelling 

of balsam and leaf-mold, of creatures loosened back into the ground. 

— Rosanna Warren 
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West of Eden: An American Place 

by Jean Stein. 

Random House, 334 pp., $30.00 


1 . 

Jean Stein’s West of Eden is an oral 
history about Los Angeles, shaped 
from interviews collected over a pe- 
riod of thirty years. It focuses on five 
influential civic founders and major 
figures in the early cinema, beginning 
in the 1930s with the Dohenys, one of 
the great LA fortunes, now commemo- 
rated in the names of a street, a park, 
apartment buildings, a historic site, 
and more. Next come the film entre- 
preneurs the Warner brothers, princi- 
pally Jack Warner and his descendants; 
someone called Jane Garland — no re- 
lation to Judy — whose significance is 
less clear; Jennifer Jones, the actress 
and wife of, first, Robert Walker the 
actor, then David O. Selznick, then 
Norton Simon the multimillionaire 
industrialist, philanthropist, and art 
collector; and last, Stein’s carefully 
neutral account of her own family. 
From modest Jewish beginnings, her 
father became a successful Hollywood 
agent and cofounder of the enormous 
agency MCA; he and her mother hoped 
that Jean would marry into nobility. 

Snippets of interviews with people 
who knew or were related to these sub- 
jects are stitched together without edi- 
torial comment into a narrative collage, 
a technique Stein has used before in her 
books with George Plimpton on Warhol 
groupie Edie Sedgwick ( Edie : Ameri- 
can Girl ) and Robert Kennedy {Ameri- 
can Journey: The Life and Times of 
Robert Kennedy). And of course other 
people have used this method — Fran- 
ces Kiernan’s biography of Mary Mc- 
Carthy comes to mind, or the work of 
Studs Terkel, though the latter two writ- 
ers use much more editorial material. 

The superficial outline of much of the 
Doheny history has long been known, if 
only because of the film There Will Be 
Blood , whose protagonist, the paradigm 
of a ruthless, striving entrepreneur, is 
said to have been inspired by the oil 
tycoon Edward L. Doheny. The views 
expressed by the people Stein talked 
to may be surprising to those who fol- 
low LA history. Edward Doheny’s son 
Ned Doheny was famously involved in 
a murder-suicide in 1929, the details of 
which have always been murky and dis- 
puted, and fascinated many at the time; 
some of the details appear in Raymond 
Chandler’s The High Window. Official 
biographies of Edward Doheny have 
held that Ned was murdered by a crazy 
“family confidant,” Hugh Plunkett, but 
Stein brings out the insider view that it 
was the reverse: the alcoholic Ned mur- 
dered Plunkett, and then shot himself; 
or if Plunkett shot first, he wasn’t crazy, 
but had some discreditable reason in- 
volving both of the two men. 

The rough-and-tumble rise of Doheny 
sets the tone for the Warner brothers, in 
particular the youngest brother, Jack 
Warner, the dominant figure in the 
movie studio, whose children, sons-in- 
law, etc. have plenty to say here. Jack 
Warner, lucky and rich, controlled the 
fates of a big family, whose members’ 


Very Big in LA 

Diane Johnson 


views of him differ a lot: someone quotes 
his wife as saying he was “just this little 
Jewish guy” when she met him. “He was 
a tremendous failure where it counts. 
Human relationships: zero,” says his son 
Jack Warner Jr., but also “a lot of fun 
to be with before he made it big.” “The 
mixture of vanity and gross vulgarity in 
that man Jack Warner was something to 
behold,” says Arthur Miller. “Whatever 
people say about him otherwise, Mr. 
Warner was a wonderful father,” says 
his stepdaughter Joy Orr. Was he? An- 
other Warner daughter, Barbara, says 
of this half-sister, Joy, “I think I never 
heard Joy say what she really felt about 


cerns about boredom, drink, social 
rivalries, and health. Anybody’s world 
might touch theirs; anyone might be in 
their carpool or have the same personal 
trainer; for instance, when my now- 
middle-aged children were in nursery 
school in West Los Angeles, one of the 
little Warners was in our carpool; my 
children, with graduate student par- 
ents, reported in awe after play dates 
that the Warner kids had a kids’ re- 
frigerator, full of treats like ice cream, 
apples, and juice, and they got to take 
anything they wanted, anytime. 

Stein’s subjects were used to the 
grown-up equivalents of ad lib indul- 



Jack Warner with Bette Davis and Joan Crawford, stars of the Warner Brothers film 
What Ever Happened to Baby Jane?, circa 1962 


anything. Usually she just loved every- 
thing ” And so on, leaving much for 

the reader to decide. 

In such a potpourri, you find you want 
an editor’s point of view to explain the 
central focus and to define the tone of 
the book, whether satirical, ironic, bit- 
ter, or credulous. Here, differing per- 
ceptions pass without comment from 
Stein. She grew up amid these movie 
millionaires, and one senses her ambiv- 
alence. She had actually met the random 
collection of seedy brothers-in-law and 
down-and-out uncles that the central 
characters refer to, and her awareness 
of their humanity inevitably softens the 
edges of her editorial choices; it’s the re- 
luctance, known to every writer, to hurt 
the feelings of people you know and 
like. You get the impression that she 
may feel them and their children look- 
ing over her shoulder. 

The world Stein excavates is not that 
of the great silent-screen stars, of direc- 
tors like Ernst Lubitsch, or screenwrit- 
ers like William Faulkner and F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, but Los Angeles in the 
1940s and 1950s with the rise of the 
big studios, stars like Frank Sinatra 
and Ava Gardner, and the founding 
Warners and Selznicks. Though it in- 
cluded such titans, this second genera- 
tion was also peopled with the younger 
sons, B actors, and minor English aris- 
tocrats hanging about; the glamorous 
1930s fast set had subsided into living 
like generic rich people, with cars and 
jewelry and psychiatric problems — or- 
dinary people with rich people’s con- 


gence, but they were also concerned 
about good taste and bought it if they 
didn’t have it themselves. Enormous, 
fancy houses play a large part in Stein’s 
narrative — no faux pas here in the 
vein of the Iranian rich who escaped 
to LA in the 1980s and scandalized 
their neighbors with mega-mansions 
and garishly painted statues. Nor did 
the Warners and their friends’ ideas 
of classiness come from movies them- 
selves, in which the usual Hollywood 
style, exported to the world, was Deco 
and French, with those merino -trimmed 
satin peignoirs, Greek columns, mirrors, 
statues of panthers. 

Instead, they were Anglophiles. Stu- 
dio executives like Warner, or at least 
his advisers, admired and emulated 
such upper-class English as Duff and 
Diana Cooper, who appear in Stein’s 
book. Jack Warner’s mistress Jackie 
Park, despite her affect of cheerful tart 
(“My mother used to have different 
boyfriends and then she abandoned me 
to the Catholic Charities. I was abused 
sexually, but I got a good education”), 
claimed to be a peer’s granddaugh- 
ter; Warner loved to introduce her as 
“Lady Scarborough,” and would tell 
people she had “a heart of gold and a 
snatch to match.” 

Today the Doheny mansion is open 
to the public. The Warner house, which 
Stein describes as being as big as the 
Parthenon, was sold to David Geffen, 
the Hollywood showbiz executive and 
cofounder of DreamWorks. Taking 
seriously his arrival at the pinnacle of 
entertainment world success, he felt 
he ought to live up to the local tradi- 


tions of grandeur; he tells Stein about 
buying the house and all its contents as 
“an homage to an idea about the way 
people lived in Hollywood. I got caught 
up in the whole gestalt and I bought it,” 
for $47 million. Later he told a friend, 
“I don’t know why the fuck I bought it. 
What is a Brooklyn boy doing here?” 
Stein herself grew up in a pile called 
Misty Mountain, almost as big as the 
Warner house, which was eventually 
sold to Rupert Murdoch, with all the 
contents. Joan Didion, who knew the 
house, was amazed by the vast grounds. 
She reminds Stein, “I remember mak- 
ing our way to the pool. That was the 
last night you would have possession of 

the house I had not even known this 

pool was there, ever.” Murdoch left ev- 
erything unchanged except for adding 
Murdoch family photos. Years later, 
Stein’s mother’s cookbooks were still 
in the kitchen, with her marginal notes. 
Geffen didn’t change things at the War- 
ner house either, at first. 


1 he subject of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee hearings is still 
alive for many of Stein’s respondents, 
especially the involvement of Ronald 
Reagan and of course Jack Warner him- 
self, who like Reagan named everyone 
he could think of and was a great friend 
of J. Edgar Hoover, who fixed it so that 
Warner and his family didn’t have to go 
through customs. These are the sorts of 
details that make the book fascinating. 

The section on Jane Garland is a bit of 
an outlier: a manic-depressive girl living 
in Malibu in a big house on the beach 
with her often-married mother. Her 
father had died, leaving Jane a sizable 
fortune, with which the mother hired 
college boys to mind her, her madness 
finding an echo in the section on Jen- 
nifer Jones, whose daughter with David 
O. Selznick was also disturbed and 
eventually committed suicide. Jane’s 
principal caretaker was Ed Moses, the 
artist, hired to be her keeper as an after- 
school job. He eventually lost touch with 
the Garlands, as did his friend Walter 
Hopps, who would later become direc- 
tor of the Norton Simon Museum, the 
Corcoran, and other galleries. 

The Jane Garland story, potentially 
tragic, is thus a sort of a shaggy dog, 
since we don’t know what happened to 
her. But despite her madness, it is one 
of the most positive of Stein’s stories, 
for the compassionate and scrupulous 
young men Hopps and Moses, who re- 
sisted her direct sexual advances and 
some of the machinations of the doc- 
tors and family, who suggested that one 
of them marry her: “It would be very 
lucrative for you, and your children 
would be taken care of for the rest of 
their lives.” The reader is struck by the 
humanity of the young artists dealing 
with this damaged young woman, com- 
pared to the conspicuous lack of it in 
many of the Hollywood lives. 

Other sections are more complete 
dramatically, with developments and 
denouements, especially that of Jen- 
nifer Jones’s daughter, Mary Jennifer 
Selznick, whose precarious mental 
health had everyone who knew her in 
a permanent state of stress, relieved 
only when she finally did as she had 
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long threatened to and jumped from a 
twenty-two-story building. You can’t 
help but notice the baleful influence of 
psychiatrists on many of Stein’s subjects. 
Robert Walker’s gave him a fatal injec- 
tion. People traveled with their shrinks. 

Milton Wexler, prominent in the 
1960s for his important work on he- 
reditary diseases, saw Jennifer Jones 
“every single day.” Since his daughter 
Alice Wexler says that “my father be- 
came Jennifer’s analyst around 1967 
and remained so for forty years,” this 
comes to more than 14,000 hours of 
talking about herself. Wexler adds: “I 
was kind of horrified by the story of her 
coming to Dad to get his approval of 
Norton Simon before she married him. 
I wouldn’t ask my therapist about things 
like that,” but you can imagine how they 
cast around for subjects of conversation. 
Milton Wexler also comes into the Jane 
Garland section, and ends up dating a 
girl Walker Hopps also admired. He’s 
also Ed Moses’s “psychologist,” and 
among his patients were Frank Gehry, 
Julie Andrews, and Blake Edwards. 
The UCLA psychiatrist Judd Marmor 
was Jane Garland’s doctor for a long 
time, but was eventually replaced by the 
one who with Jane’s mother encouraged 
Hopps or Moses to marry the troubled 
girl, presumably as a way of handing her 
off to someone else. No one was able to 
help the doomed Mary Jennifer. 

There’s a lot of dramatic death — the 
Doheny murder, Mary Jennifer Selz- 
nick’s suicide — but in general, Stein’s 
subjects died old, in their beds, most 
of them escaping the peculiar miasma 
of doom that often seems to hover 
over the rich, with their propensity for 
accidents in sports cars, speedboats, 


airplanes. For this LA elite, there’s 
money for treatment at the hands of 
feel-good doctors, and although, usu- 
ally, the most arcane diseases lie in 
wait for people who can pay for them, 
it seems that Stein’s people succumbed 
to normal things — strokes, obesity, and 
alcohol-related deterioration — depriv- 
ing the narrative of any larger moral 
about hubris or greed. 

If one were to summarize the subject 
here, is it finally about corruption in the 
world of cinema? The banality of rich 
people, and their inclination to be fools 
and drunks like people in any busi- 
ness? The evils of alcohol? The futility 
of worldly success and aspiration? The 
moral of it all is nonspecific but cau- 
tionary, and luckily for them, Stein’s 
surviving informants, looking back on 
their lives, seem mostly to have pulled 
themselves together and moved on. 


2 . 

You come to realize that an appar- 
ently simple project to assemble some 
interviews is mined with bibliographic 
pitfalls, perhaps imposed by publishing 
realities. Central is the absence here of 
crucial biographical information. Is it 
stodgy to wish for birth dates and family 
trees, and simple ways of keeping every- 
one straight? The people being inter- 
viewed speak in the first person about 
their own lives, so they quite naturally 
say “my father,” “my brother,” sending 
you to the index to try to work out or 
remember who that would be. But there 
is no looking back for the original refer- 
ence in the text, because there’s no index. 

There’s a glossary of names, but to 


find in it that “Ann Smith Black’s aunt 
was Lucy Smith Doheny” doesn’t help 
much, because Lucy Smith Doheny 
isn’t there at all, neither as Smith nor as 
Doheny. You will come upon her under 
Anson Lisk: “Anson Lisk’s aunt, Lucy 
Marceline Smith Doheny was the first 
wife of Edward L. Doheny, Jr.” How- 
ever, who was Anson Lisk? Whose 
daughter is Barbara Warner Howard? 

It may have been a hindrance to the 
author that she herself knows perfectly 
well whose father was whose, and so has 
misjudged the depth of the readers’ ig- 
norance. At best, an assemblage of inter- 
views can have considerable coherence 
and force, as did Edie, Stein’s book about 
Edie Sedgwick, with its portentous pre- 
lude by her cousin John R Marquand Jr. 
and some other Sedgwick relatives, but 
it can’t develop much narrative momen- 
tum if the reader constantly has to be 
referring to the glossary, and there, too 
often, learns too little. 

Another problem emerges with the 
use of verb tenses in the glossary. “Is” 
and “was” mostly denote someone 
who’s alive and someone no longer 
alive: “Gore Vidal was,” “Jack War- 
ner, Jr. was,” “Joan Didion is.” But 
sometimes past tenses might just mean 
“used to be.” And “Marsha Hunt has 
been a film, theater, and television 
actress” allows us to infer she’s alive, 
but to say Lyla Hoyt “married Warren 
Hoyt, the first child of Grace Garland” 
is vague on that point. These uncertain- 
ties could have been solved by using 
dates (1934- ) or (1934-1956). “Arthur 
Miller was”: many of Stein’s people died 
since being interviewed. Judging from 
the number of occurrences of “was” — 
nearly half of the people in the glossary 


of names “were” — Stein was prescient 
to collect their unpublished recollec- 
tions in time to add to this evocative 
portrait of the place and period. 

Finally, the effect of these first-person 
accounts, though informative and read- 
able, is slightly diluted. The form has 
the charms of immediacy and liveliness, 
but it has the pitfall that as history, it is 
triply subjective, filtered through peo- 
ple’s self-deceptions as they tell their 
stories, the author’s biases in choosing 
which bits to print, and the reader’s bi- 
ases in deciding whether to believe, for 
example, when it comes to the House 
Un-American Activities hearings, Roy 
Brewer, the vigorous anti- Communist, 
who once said that “no motion picture 
made by Communists can be good 
for America,” or the blacklisted Ring 
Lardner Jr. In all, the results can seem 
closer to gossip than gospel, hardly de- 
finitive history but fun to read, like any- 
thing to do with Hollywood. 

Stein’s work sits on a continuum 
between historical record and subjec- 
tive memoir, somewhere in the middle 
with art, shapely but relying for its 
undoubted satisfactions on its formal 
qualities rather than its intellectual 
contribution. To get a full history of 
this period, you’d read, say, the Cali- 
fornia historian Kevin Starr’s definitive 
and detailed accounts ( The Dream En- 
dures , Embattled Dreams) or, for lurid 
satisfaction, any of dozens of “poor me” 
or “as told to” movie-star memoirs, like 
Peter Evans and Ava Gardner’s Ava 
Gardner: The Secret Conversations : 
“T miss Frank,’ she said after a small 
silence. ‘He was a bastard. But Jesus 
I miss him.’ ‘ Was ? Is he dead?’ ‘Not as 
far as I know, honey.’ ” 
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Michael Greenberg 


Lush Life 

by Richard Price. 

Picador, 455 pp., $16.00 (paper) 

The Whites 

by Richard Price 
writing as Harry Brandt. 

Henry Holt, 333 pp., 

$28.00; $16.00 (paper) 

Richard Price published his first novel, 
The Wanderers, in 1974, when he was 
twenty-four. It’s a propulsive, plotless 
bullet of a book whose story is its teen- 
age characters’ lives. It has much in 
common with Last Exit to Brooklyn , 
Hubert Selby Jr.’s sordid gale force of a 
novel about dope fiends, transvestites, 
and brawlers in Sunset Park, Brooklyn, 
that had come out ten years earlier. 

The Wanderers tracks a gang of Ital- 
ian working-class teenagers and their 
families in an obscure corner of the 
Bronx. But what’s most striking is not 
the immersion in New York’s lower 
depths that it shares with Last Exit to 
Brooklyn, but their stylistic affinities — 
a jerky twitchy street rhythm, staccato 
in one sentence, bleating in the next, 
but with an improbable harmony capa- 
ble of driving the reader on. Price has 
called his style a marriage of “bebop 
lyricism to the stolid urban realism 
that I loved so much.” His apprentice- 
ship appears to have resembled that 
of a young saxophonist soaking up the 
phrasing of older players and then turn- 
ing it into his own high-speed cackle. 

The Wanderers is suffused with the 
racial and ethnic hatreds that were an 
open fact of New York life well into 
the 1970s. There were sections of the 
outer boroughs where Italians, Irish, 
Puerto Ricans, Jews, and blacks lived 
atop one another in a poisoned clutch. 
As much as they detested one another, 
the various white groups were united 
in their paralyzing fear of blacks. In 
the novel’s opening scene a convoca- 
tion of rival gang leaders meets in a 
playground to plan an alliance because 
“we gotta stop them niggers.” For as 
long he could remember, one of the 
main characters muses, “his mother 
had warned him about coons and ra- 
zors and knives and going into empty 
elevators with niggers because niggers 
would just as soon cut your balls off and 
pawn them for dope or booze as look 
at you.” They were even more feared 
than the “lunatic” Irish with their “ter- 
rifying, slightly cross-eyed stare of the 
one-dimensional, semihuman, urban 
punk killing machine.” 

What Richard Wright called “color 
hate” was the coin of the realm. In one 
scene, lit with Price’s broad and bleak 
sympathies, a high school teacher — 
a former neighborhood head banger 
and “nigger chaser” himself — goads 
his class of “punks” and “hand-picked 
troublemakers” into a racial riot. In a 
cathartic explosion, black and Italian 
students roar and hoot at one another 
until the slurs turn into a kind of ec- 
static chant. 

“Greaseball,” flies the insult from 
the black side of the room. “Jungle 
Bunny,” shoots back from the Italian 
side. “Swamp Guinea.” “Han’kerchief 
Head.” “Mountin’ Wop.” “Boogie.” 
Dago.” “Spearchukka.” By the end of 
this Tourette’s-like outburst they have 


become a unified force, venting with 
more glee than menace the prejudices 
they have internalized as deeply as the 
air they breathe. 

In his recent fiction Price has moved 
on to another familiar genre, the crime 
novel. His writing has grown savvier 
and more forensically detailed over 
the years, and the New York rhythm 
of his prose is tighter, but his central 
concern — how people survive in an 
environment of violence and extreme 
stress — has remained consistent. Lush 
Life (2008) takes on one of the crucial 
subj ects of contemporary N ew York : gen- 
trification — that inadequate word used 
to describe the process by which down- 
at-the-heels or simply peacefully “over- 
looked” neighborhoods are burnished 
and remarketed as urban frontier havens 
for the monied and (mostly) young. 

Poorer residents, with the exception 
of those who live in the “projects” under 
the relative protection of the New York 
City Housing Authority, are hounded 
out of their homes by landlords seeking 
to monetize the spiked value of their 
properties. By law, the new leaseholder 
of a vacant rent-stabilized apartment 
pays 20 percent more than the previous 
tenant. With a quick, slapdash renova- 
tion the landlord can increase the rent 
even further. 

A common strategy, among several 
others, is to hound the new higher- 
paying tenant out as well (by withhold- 


ing heat, hot water, or other services), 
churning new vacancy leases until the 
rent reaches $2,500. At this point, the 
apartment will become permanently 
deregulated and the rent will be set at 
whatever the market can bear. (The 
landlord can also apply to deregulate if 
the rent reaches $2,500 and the current 
tenants have a combined gross annual 
income of $200,000 or more.) 

These are the economics of contem- 
porary New York. In Crown Heights, 
Brooklyn, to take an example, an 
economically driven displacement is 
underway that will probably affect 
thousands of low-income residents. 
For the displaced, the city shrinks as 
the number of affordable places to live 
grows smaller. The margins of the city 
are redefined as people are pushed fur- 
ther and further to the outer fringes (or 
out of the city altogether), where mass 
transportation and jobs are scarcer. 

In Lush Life, Price captures a slice of 
this process. The novel takes place in 
2002, at the intersection of New York 
City’s poverty-level housing projects 
and the new upmarket night life near 
the eastern reaches of Manhattan’s 
Lower East Side. One of the novel’s 
chief locations is a Berlin-inflected bar / 
restaurant called Berkmann’s, modeled 
on the restaurateur Keith McNally’s 
eatery Schiller’s on Rivington Street. 


The owner of Berkmann’s collects ar- 
tifacts from the neighborhood’s Jewish 
immigrant sweatshop past, a phenom- 
enon of gentrification whereby a neigh- 
borhood’s history is recast as a kind of 
vintage aesthetic motif. The restaurant 
itself is a magnet for recreational drug 
snorters, artists manque, and deter- 
mined revelers making the scene. 

A black teenager from one of the 
nearby housing projects shoots dead 
a white bar crawler during a botched 
late-night robbery. Price employs the 
durable structure of a police procedural 
to investigate both sides of the social 
divide. The breadth of the novel is im- 
pressive, with detailed Dostoevskyian 
currents — Raskolnikov, in this case, 
is the seventeen-year- old killer whose 
fantasy of being feared is matched by 
his feeling of being a complete non- 
entity. Without his gun he is nothing, 
even in his home, where he is treated 
as a deadweight moocher, good only for 
babysitting “the hamsters,” as he calls 
the gaggle of children with whom he 
shares a bedroom. He keeps a record 
of his thoughts in the form of rap lyr- 
ics in a notebook: “you cant never meet 
my eye, /cause you know/that 111 blow/ 
and your peoples gonna cry.” With the 
exception of the cops, almost everyone 
in the novel is mired in some struggle 
for artistic expression that, in practical 
terms, will take him (or her) nowhere. 

Both Lush Life and Price’s new 
novel, The Whites, are crime stories 
with nearly identical detective-heroes 
as their moral center and guide. I use 
the word “hero” in the traditional, 
American sense of the self-reliant en- 
forcer, ennobled by loneliness and a 
considerable burden of personal de- 
mons. In Lush Life and The Whites 
they face a set of trials that stretch their 
moral code to the breaking point, but 
ultimately (and this is never really in 
doubt) they act on the side of good. 

They see themselves and expect oth- 
ers to see them as protectors, rescuers, 
seekers of justice who have the addi- 
tional task of working out aspects of 
their own dented psyches through the 
crime cases at hand. They are jaded, 
spirit-ravaged, and have forborne the 
ordinary corruptions of their job. 
Partly because of this, their mission to 
shield the innocent (or the less guilty, 
at least) has taken on the quality of an 
existential necessity. 

The Whites and Lush Life also share 
a serious investigative concern with 
the number of lives a violent murder 
scorches as it radiates outward from the 
shooter to the victim to their families 
and friends. Every killing engenders 
an expanding puzzle of disturbance 
and pain. Stunned and broken, the 
murdered young man’s father in Lush 
Life turns into a kind of mad-with-grief 
oracle who shows up at all hours to de- 
liver inspired, stream-of-consciousness 
soliloquies. 

After the case has been solved, jus- 
tice has been “portioned out,” and the 
best of all possible outcomes achieved, 
the bereaved father discovers that “he 
would always carry in himself that 
grueling sensation of waiting: for a 
tranquil heart, for his son to stop mess- 
ing around and reappear, for his own 
death.” The struggle is to recapture 
a sense of purpose, the ability to care 
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about or even to participate in the busi- 
ness of everyday life. 

Billy Graves, the detective-hero of 
The Whites , is beset by the need to 
exact some form of victim’s justice. The 
“whites” of the title is an allusion to 
Moby Dick, the whale that not only got 
away but took a limb from his hunter, 
leaving him unwhole. Each of five cops 
from a close-knit crew has a personal 
“white” — usually a person of color — 
who still roams free, metaphorically 
thumbing his nose at the one who either 
botched his arrest or just couldn’t put 
together enough evidence to nail him. 

The five cops cut their teeth together 
in the Bronx during the 1990s. They 
christened themselves the Wild Geese, 


a young, fast, uniformed flock who 
chased “their prey through backyards 
and apartments, across rooftops, up 
and down fire escapes, and into bodies 
of water.” They “got high off the chase” 
and “treat[ed] their collars post-arrest 
like members of a defeated softball 
team.” Theirs was the kind of bend- 
the-law, freewheeling crew that had its 
heyday when Rudy Giuliani was mayor 
of New York. 

Their “whites” are bad eggs, in- 
deed. One of them beat a kid to death 
in a Bronx treehouse and then pinned 
the murder on his learning- disabled 
brother. Another, in the days after 
the September 11, 2001, attack on the 
World Trade Center towers, chased 
a Pakistani kid into an oncoming car. 
Twelve, fifteen, and in one case twenty- 


five years later, the members of the 
Wild Geese continue to find them- 
selves “so helplessly in the grip of this 
nonstop black study that they had no 
choice but to pursue and pursue.” 

Billy is the only one of the Wild 
Geese who is still on the force; the oth- 
ers have retired and are well into their 
various post-NYPD careers. The father 
of two young boys, husband to a trou- 
bled, cherished second wife, son and 
caretaker of a demented former NYPD 
chief of patrol, Billy is buffeted by the 
competing forces of friendship, loy- 
alty, familial responsibility, and grave 
personal threat. He is only forty-two, 
but his “crushed-cellophane gaze” and 
“world-class insomniac’s posture had 
once gotten him into a movie at a se- 
nior citizen’s discount.” 


He is currently the head of Manhat- 
tan Night Watch, a grueling graveyard 
shift charged with fielding felonies 
between the hours of midnight and 
8 AM. From this wee-hour perch atop 
Manhattan’s crime scene, Billy notices 
that the old nemeses of his fellow Wild 
Geese are turning up dead, victims of 
seemingly unrelated crimes. This co- 
incidence, if that’s what it is, sets the 
rather manic plot into motion. 

There are, in real life, cops who be- 
come consumed with cases on their 
watch that have gone cold. One thinks 
of Baby Hope, the four-year- old girl 
who, in 1991, was left dead in a picnic 
cooler on the side of the Henry Hudson 
Parkway after being sexually abused. 
At their own expense, detectives 
from the 34th Precinct in Washington 
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Heights held a funeral for the girl and 
buried her in a marked grave with no 
name. They kept photographs of her on 
their desks next to photographs of their 
families. It took twenty-two years to 
identify the child as Anjelica Castillo, 
the daughter of Mexican immigrants, 
and to arrest her cousin, who confessed 
to the murder. 

Still, the premise of The Whites feels 
strained, and strangely false. To ques- 
tion the plausibility of a thriller is to 
spoil the fun, but the high-concept 
story is at odds with Price’s deeper im- 
pulses as a novelist. Plots like these are 
tyrannical, they demand to be worked 
out, and for a riffing realist like Price 
the process of doing so seems constrict- 
ing. The Whites is most interesting 
when Price detours around the exigen- 
cies of his plot to describe incidental 
scenes that crop up as part of Billy’s 
Night Watch job. 

These detours are always informed 
by Price’s intimate knowledge of the 
city, his ability to take the measure of 
the street and his characters’ relation- 
ship to it. After a fight between rival 
teenage crews, Gang Unit officers in 
windbreakers and high-tops are out 
“harvesting collars, plasti- cuffing belly- 
down bangers like bundling wheat.” A 
walk-on character makes “ends meet 
as a baby farmer, three subsidized fos- 
ter kids roaming her overheated liv- 
ing room like cats, although as old and 
heavy as she was, she could barely rise 
off the couch.” Formerly oak apartment 
doors in an elegant Bronx building gone 
to seed “were now all single slabs of 
siege -mentality sheet metal.” And when 
Billy, investigating a crime, knocks on a 
door, it is answered by “a young, heav- 
ily inked Latino, his eyes pink with 
dope, ... in sweatpants and a hairnet.” 


1 he Whites delineates the way certain 
cops are enmeshed with the poor, duk- 
ing it out on the bottom of the social 
ladder, just a step or two above the 
lower rungs themselves. Like veteran 
emergency room doctors, they engage 
in a brutal form of self-protection to 
separate themselves from the ubiquity 
of despair. But the separation is never 
complete — the dance of police, perps, 
and victims occurs in a kind of hell 
world that only those who live inside it 
fully understand. When interrogating a 
suspect, Billy employs a piercing psy- 
chology of ruin, dismantling him from 
within. His tender, attentive approach 
put me in mind of skilled Native Amer- 
ican hunters who made it their business 
to know — and love in some measure — 
the habits of their prey. 

The lead detective in Lush Life is 
“afflicted with Cop’s Eyes; the compul- 
sion to imagine the overlay of the dead 
wherever he went.” On the other side 
of the equation are what a police chap- 
lain in Jill Leovy’s recent book Ghet- 
toside, about the murder epidemic in 
South Central Los Angeles during the 
1990s and early 2000s, calls “homicide 
eyes... the signature response people 
offered when asked to describe their 
experiences with violence.” Homicide 
eyes include a straying look, “an apolo- 
getic shake of the head,” a “vanquished 
silence.” There is a close acquaintance 
with violent death on both sides of the 
law. South Central Los Angeles, in 
Leovy’s words, is “like another city, 
enclosed in invisible walls. The very 
air bore a tincture of grief.” The de- 
scription could just as well apply to the 


poorest districts of Chicago, Baltimore, 
Detroit, Cleveland, or New York. 

Civilians, of course, have their own 
whites among the police: cops who walk 
free after committing some form of ci- 
vilian abuse. They comprise a shifting 
target — from Officer Daniel Pantaleo 
after Eric Garner’s death on Staten Is- 
land last July to Timothy Loehmann, 
who shot a twelve -year-old boy while he 
was playing with a toy gun in Cleveland 
last November — but the grievance is the 
same. The primal insult of the Michael 
Brown killing in Ferguson, Missouri, 
last August was that his body was left on 
the street for four hours in the swelter- 
ing heat. “It... sent the message from 
law enforcement that ‘we can do this to 
you any day, any time, in broad daylight, 
and there’s nothing you can do about 
it,”’ lamented a committeewoman in 
Ferguson at the time. To many, next to 
that unequivocal statement of contempt, 
the debate over whether Officer Darren 
Wilson had legal cause to shoot Michael 
Brown seemed beside the point. 

Price is well aware of this. Early 
in his police career Billy Graves had 
been a civilian’s white himself. When 
he was twenty-five, he shot an assail- 
ant wielding “an already bloodied lead 
pipe.” That shooting was deemed to 
be justified, but the bullet, after pass- 
ing through its intended target, lodged 
itself in a ten-year-old boy who was 
standing nearby, almost killing him. 
A tabloid reported that Graves was 
high on cocaine when he pulled the 
trigger, and for an entire month pro- 
testers staked out his house on Staten 
Island demanding that he be brought 
to justice. The cocaine allegation was 
publicly discredited, but it happened to 
have been true. 

Did being high provoke Billy to dis- 
charge his weapon too quickly? Price 
doesn’t say. But it is notable that, while 
Billy conscientiously tracks the life of 
the detested criminal who wriggled 
away on his watch, the fate of the shot 
ten-year- old is not followed or even 
mentioned beyond the fact that he had 
sustained a “near-fatal” wound. 

Price has published The Whites 
under the pseudonym Harry Brandt, 
and this may exempt it from a certain 
kind of critical scrutiny. The nom de 
plume is an alert to readers to alter 
expectations, to understand that The 
Whites is a thriller and operates under 
a different set of literary rules. But 
Price has expressed misgivings about 
using it, suggesting that the novel took 
on an unforeseen complexity that de- 
serves the full backing of his name. 

He needn’t regret wearing the mask 
of Harry Brandt for this novel, transpar- 
ent as that mask may be. (Price’s name 
is prominently displayed on the cover.) 
The machinery of the plot he has de- 
vised forces the direction and tone of 
The Whites. What we end up with is a 
hybrid — a sharp, grim cops-and-misery 
story of which Price is a master, mixed 
with the convolutions of a tale designed 
for a pulpier package. Lush Life , driven 
primarily by social and human forces, is 
a far more thrilling work. 

Throughout his career Price has 
probed the way grinding urban drab- 
ness works on his characters’ minds. In 
The Whites he continues the investiga- 
tion. As with much of his fiction, after 
reading it you feel differently about 
the stream of murder headlines that 
are part of the newsreel of big-city life. 
But the constraints he has put on him- 
self in this novel limit its scope. 
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1 . 

For much of the twentieth century, 
T. S. Eliot’s pronouncements on lit- 
erature and culture had the force of a 
royal command. “In the seventeenth 
century,” he wrote, “a dissociation of 
sensibility set in, from which we have 
never recovered.” Probably no such 
separation of thought from feeling 
ever occurred, but sober historians 
analyzed it as if were as real as the In- 
dustrial Revolution. “Poetry is not a 
turning loose of emotion,” Eliot wrote, 
“but an escape from emotion; it is not 
the expression of personality, but an 
escape from personality.” Two genera- 
tions of critics worked to do his bidding 
by banishing from the canon poets like 
Shelley whom Eliot had judged insuf- 
ficiently impersonal. 

Eliot’s prose borrowed its sober 
and severe authority from the inten- 
sity and power of his poetry. His long 
poems The Waste Land (1922) and 
Four Quartets (1943), like many of 
his shorter ones, evoked a synthesiz- 
ing vision of public and private disor- 
der: the emotional and erotic failures 
of individual persons and the chaotic 
anomie of contemporary Europe, in- 
dividuals and societies both thirsty for 
life-giving waters, both waiting for the 
transforming commandments that, in 
The Waste Land , “the thunder said.” 
No other modern writer had his power 
to portray, simultaneously and in sharp 
focus, the disasters of both the inner 
world and the outer one. 

When Eliot died in 1965 much of 
his authority died with him. Academic 
and journalistic opinion agreed that 
he had hoped public disorder could be 
resolved by imposing the kind of order 
favored by authoritarians; that, as a 
WASP from an old New England fam- 
ily, he felt superior to Jews and other 
outsiders to the high culture he embod- 
ied; that he held repugnant attitudes 
about women and sex. His detractors 
wrote entire books setting out the evi- 
dence against him, while his defenders 
replied with books that denied the evi- 
dence or explained it away. 

Robert Crawford’s Young Eliot , the 
first volume of a two-part biography, 
and The Poems of T. S. Eliot , edited 
and massively annotated by Christo- 
pher Ricks and Jim McCue, make it 
possible to see more deeply than before 
into Eliot’s inner life, to perceive its 


order and complexity in new ways, and 
to recognize that his detractors and his 
defenders were responding to attitudes 
that Eliot condemned in himself and to 
beliefs that his poems simultaneously 
expressed and rebuked. 


2 . 

The first sixteen years of Eliot’s life, 
from his birth in St. Louis in 1888 until 
the year he attended Milton Academy 
near Boston before entering Harvard, 
are almost entirely undocumented. All 
that survive are two letters and a few 
numbers of a handwritten family mag- 
azine he began when he was eleven. 
More convincingly than earlier biog- 
raphies, Young Eliot fills in the blanks 
by identifying books and events from 
Eliot’s childhood that he later trans- 
formed into poetry. The disastrous St. 
Louis cyclone of 1896, for example, 
gave him the apocalyptic imagery her- 
alding The Waste Land's “damp gust/ 
Bringing rain.” 

Other phrases in the poem had roots 
in Eliot’s prep school reading: James 
Russell Lowell’s “the river’s shroud” 
became Eliot’s “the river’s tent.” Eliot 
got his adult reputation for vast learn- 
ing from the dazzling variety of quo- 
tations in The Waste Land. Crawford 
notes that many of these were remem- 
bered from one of his required school 
texts, Francis Palgrave’s anthology The 
Golden Treasury. 

A voice in The Waste Land greets 
someone on a London street as “Stet- 
son,” as if identifying him with his hat. 
Crawford reports that Eliot’s mother 
belonged to a ladies’ club addressed by 
a Mrs. Stetson. Eliot printed a poem 
under the pseudonym Gus Krutzsch, 
a name that also appears in an early 


draft of The Waste Land; one of Eliot’s 
St. Louis schoolmates was named Au- 
gust R. Krutzsch. 

Crawford explores Eliot’s ambiva- 
lence toward his distinguished Anglo- 
American family, which had also 
produced President Charles William 
Eliot of Harvard, who later kept urg- 
ing him to take an academic post there. 
Eliot took pride in his manners and 
class, but felt alienated from his par- 
ents’ earnest nineteenth-century piety. 
He was nostalgic about his English ori- 
gins; the “dissociation of sensibility,” 
some readers observed, coincided with 
the Eliots’ ancestors’ voluntary uproot- 
ing from England to America. But he 
also felt a lifelong nostalgie de la boue, 
starting with stories he wrote about 
hobos in his family magazine, later in 
his half-appalled fascination with the 
violent world of Boston Irish boxers 
and barkeeps in his “Sweeney” poems 
and the tough-guy milieu of his unfin- 
ished play Sweeney Agonistes. 

Crawford reports that Eliot was a 
graceful dancer and expert sailor but 
was self-conscious about his protuber- 
ant ears and a congenital hernia that 
required him to wear a truss. He asked 
himself in Ash-Wednesday (1930), 
“Why should the aged eagle stretch 
its wings?” (He was around forty at 
the time.) The children of a friend had 
“nicknamed him ‘The Eagle’ because of 
the size of his nose.” His poetry tended 
to portray the human body as separate 
parts, not as a whole. From “Preludes”: 
“all the hands”; “yellow soles of feet”; 
“short square fingers”; “eyes/Assured 
of certain certainties.” From “The 
Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock”: 
“The eyes that fix you in a formulated 
phrase”; “Arms that are braceleted 
and white and bare.” From The Waste 
Land : “Exploring hands encounter no 


defence”; “My feet are at Moorgate, 
and my heart/Under my feet.” Even 
his image of primitive unconscious- 
ness in “Prufrock” — “I should have 
been a pair of ragged claws /Scuttling 
across the floors of silent seas” — was 
an evocation of body parts, not some- 
thing whole like W. B. Yeats’s chestnut 
tree that will not divide into “the leaf, 
the blossom or the bole.” And in The 
Waste Land his image of wished-for 
erotic satisfaction was another collage 
of body parts: “your heart would have 
responded/Gaily, when invited, beat- 
ing obedient/To controlling hands.” 
The young Eliot concealed his physi- 
cal anxieties with the obscene hearti- 
ness of his comic (or would-be comic) 
verses about King Bolo and his queen, 
which he sent first to laddish col- 
lege friends, later to connoisseurs of 
scatological bawdry like Ezra Pound. 
Crawford writes reverently of Eliot’s 
poetry and critical prose; but he adds 
critical distancing comments whenever 
he detects “a hint of misogyny or ho- 
mophobia,” as if to reassure censorious 
readers that he shares their sense of the 
moral urgency of scolding dead people. 

Ad Harvard Eliot loafed through his 
first year, was placed on academic pro- 
bation, and only became serious about 
his classes when he began studying an- 
cient and modern philosophy and lan- 
guages. Shortly before he graduated, 
he wrote a two-stanza poem, “Silence,” 
which he never published, about an ex- 
perience “for which we waited,” one 
that overwhelms his consciousness of 
everything else. The second stanza 
reads: 

This is the ultimate hour 
When life is justified. 

The seas of experience 
That were so broad and deep, 

So immediate and steep, 

Are suddenly still. 

You may say what you will, 

At such peace I am terrified. 

There is nothing else beside. 

Crawford suggests that this was 
prompted by Eliot’s recent hospitaliza- 
tion for scarlet fever, and describes it 
merely as a poem that “registers emo- 
tional disturbance” about something 
“fearful.” But the poem describes a 
moment of religious awe, a terrify- 
ing vision of the peace that passeth 
understanding. Eliot recalled it in the 
moments of visionary intensity in The 
Waste Land and Four Quartets : 

my eyes failed, I was neither 
Living nor dead, and I knew 
nothing, 

Looking into the heart of light, 
the silence. 

And the lotos rose, quietly, 
quietly, 

The surface glittered out of 
heart of light. 

W. H. Auden, drawing inferences from 
the poetry, told friends that Eliot had 
mystical visions of which he never 
spoke. (W. B. Yeats never had one, 
Auden added, but talked about them 
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all the time.) Between 1911 and 1914, 
when Eliot was a graduate student in 
philosophy at Harvard, reading Bud- 
dhist and Hindu scriptures, he focused 
increasingly on religions more visionary 
and demanding than his parents’ Uni- 
tarianism, more committed to a reality 
that was otherworldly and absolute. 

Crawford records with subtle sym- 
pathy Eliot’s failed love for his Boston 
contemporary Emily Hale, “intelligent, 
vulnerable, strictly brought up and de- 
fensively ‘proper.’” Eliot was devastated 
when he made his feelings clear and she 
gave him no possibility of hope — al- 
though in fact she was secretly in love 
with him, and remained so all her life. 
Eliot seems to have addressed her, also 
secretly, in lines in The Waste Land 
that recalled his inner surrender to her: 
“My friend, blood shaking my heart/ 
The awful daring of a moment’s surren- 
der . . .” The notes in the new Poems of 
T. S. Eliot record Eliot’s correction of 
a French translation from “Mon ami” 
to “Mon amie,” triple-underlining the 
feminizing “e.” 

Eliot left America for England in 
1914, and ignored pleas for his return 
sent by his family and the Harvard 
philosophy department. In 1915, in a 
state of erotic despair, and apparently 
still a virgin, he impulsively married 
the flirtatious, neurotic Vivien Haigh- 
Wood, and descended into a miserably 
entangling marriage, “sexually awk- 
ward” (as Crawford reports) for both, 
constantly shaken by medical and psy- 
chological crises. Eliot seems to have 
suffered from recurring impotence; 
Vivien had an affair with Bertrand 
Russell. The crises culminated in El- 
iot’s mental breakdown in 1921 — “en- 
tering the whirlpool,” in The Waste 
Land's phrase — followed by a tenta- 
tive, half-achieved sense of renewal 
and recovery. He asked near the end 
of The Waste Land , “Shall I at least 
set my lands in order?” Eliot spent the 
next few decades — in Lour Quartets 
and his books The Idea of a Christian 
Society (1939) and Notes Towards the 
Definition of Culture (1948) — trying to 
imagine what that order might be like. 


3 . 

Shortly after the Munich Agreement 
of September 1938, when Britain and 
France capitulated to Hitler’s ter- 
ritorial demands in Central Europe, 
Eliot wrote in The Idea of a Christian 
Society : 

I believe that there must be many 
persons who, like myself, were 
deeply shaken by the events of Sep- 
tember 1938, in a way from which 
one does not recover; persons to 
whom that month brought a pro- 
founder realization of a general 

plight The feeling which was 

new and unexpected was a feeling 
of humiliation, which seemed to 
demand an act of personal contri- 
tion, of humility, repentance and 
amendment; what had happened 
was something in which one was 
deeply implicated and responsible. 

He was repenting personally for the 
civilization that had given him his early 
advantages and in which he had now 
become a literary eminence: 

It was not ... a criticism of the gov- 
ernment, but a doubt of the valid- 


ity of a civilization. We could not 
match conviction with conviction, 
we had no ideas with which we 
could either meet or oppose the 
ideas opposed to us. Was our so- 
ciety, which had always been so 
assured of its superiority and rec- 
titude, so confident of its unexam- 
ined premises, assembled round 
anything more permanent than 
a congeries of banks, insurance 
companies and industries, and had 
it any beliefs more essential than 
a belief in compound interest and 
the maintenance of dividends? 

This is not the language of a fascist 
sympathizer. Eliot was mistaken for 
one because he publicly doubted the 
value of democracy, but his doubts 
were focused on its inability to give a 
moral and intellectual answer to the 
force-worship of the dictators: 

The term “democracy,” as I have 
said again and again, does not 
contain enough positive content 
to stand alone against the forces 
that you [readers] dislike — it can 
easily be transformed by them. If 
you will not have God (and He is a 
jealous God) you should pay your 
respects to Hitler or Stalin. 

In the world of practical politics, a 
choice between God and the dicta- 
tors seems impossibly stark, but Eliot, 
as always in his political writings, was 
thinking of the opposed societies of 
blessed and damned souls in Dante’s 
Commedia, who made an equally stark 
choice between an ascent through Pur- 
gatory to Paradise and a descent into 
the prison-state of Hell. 

Whatever flaws he found in democ- 
racy, Eliot never imagined that any tra- 
ditional, hierarchical political system 
knew any better how to “have God.” 
“To identify any particular form of gov- 
ernment with Christianity,” he wrote, 
“is a dangerous error: for it confounds 
the permanent with the transitory, the 
absolute with the contingent.” Some 
years earlier, Eliot told Bertrand Rus- 
sell that he wanted to write about “Au- 
thority and Reverence,” about some 
form of religious authority that did not 
rely on discredited political systems: 
“There is something beneath Authority 
in its historical forms which needs to be 
asserted clearly without reasserting . . . 
forms of political and religious organi- 
zation which have become impossible.” 
He wrote in an essay: “The ideas of 
authority, of hierarchy, of discipline 
and order, applied inappropriately in 
the temporal sphere, may lead us into 
some error of absolutism or impossible 
theocracy.” 

Eliot’s detractors cite his praise for 
Charles Maurras, whose Action Fran- 
gaise movement was monarchist, na- 
tionalist, and thuggishly anti-Semitic. 
Crawford quotes Eliot addressing 
Maurras in a letter as “Cher Mai- 
tre”; but two hundred pages later, he 
quotes Eliot warning English readers 
against Maurras’s “intemperate and 
fanatical spirit” in his campaign to 
protect French culture against foreign 
influences. 

Crawford makes no comment on this 
apparent contradiction, but the solu- 
tion to it may be found in Eliot’s syl- 
labus for an adult education course he 
taught on modern French literature. 
Under Maurras’s name and the name 
of his early ally Pierre Lasserre, the syl- 


labus briefly characterizes their work: 
“Their reaction [to democracy] fun- 
damentally sound, but marked by ex- 
treme violence and intolerance.” Eliot 
made an absolute distinction between, 
on the one hand, the faults and frail- 
ties of democracy and, on the other, 
the “extreme violence” and “fanatical 
spirit” of every political movement that 
sought to overturn it. Eliot said almost 
nothing about the democratic tradi- 
tions of equality and rights because he 
thought real equality was possible only 
in a society built on the conviction that 
every soul is equal before God, and in- 
dividual rights could be fulfilled only in 
a society like Dante’s Paradise where 



everyone can say, freely and gratefully, 
“In His will is our peace.” 


Eliot made careful use of his patrician 
manners to advance his career, but his 
poems kept insisting that his social su- 
periority left him just as distant as any- 
one else from the remote Absolute that, 
after his conversion to Anglicanism in 
1927, he called God. The section titled 
“A Game of a Chess” in The Waste 
Land portrays the emotionally sterile 
upper-class marriage of a scarcely dis- 
guised nervous Vivien and silent Eliot 
in an expensively decorated drawing 
room, followed by a monologue in a 
pub about the degraded marriage of a 
lower-class couple named Albert and 
Lil. The point is that the two marriages 
are equally sterile, that the social status 
and artistic refinement that Eliot tried 
to value in himself were futile defenses 
against his humiliating sense of spiri- 
tual failure. 

In the same way, a poem that al- 
most everyone reads as a statement of 
anti-Semitic disdain, “Burbank with 
a Baedeker: Bleistein with a Cigar,” is 
Eliot’s rebuke against his own Phari- 
saical fantasy that an educated WASP 
is somehow closer to God than even 
the coarsest caricature that he could 
imagine of a Jew. Cigar-smoking Bleis- 
tein is a mere congeries of body parts 
and cultures: “A saggy bending of the 
knees /And elbows, with the palms 
turned out, /Chicago Semite Viennese.” 
Yet the WASP Burbank — Eliot’s self- 
portrait — has nothing better to claim 
for himself: he gets culture secondhand 
from a Baedeker guidebook (Eliot 
wrote careful notes in his own Bae- 
dekers); he is sexually impotent (“the 


God Hercules/Had left him”) when 
seduced by the diseased Princess Vo- 
lupine (Vivien in aristocratic disguise), 
with her “blue-nailed, phthisic hand”; 
and he is reduced to passive aesthetic 
nostalgia at “Time’s ruins.” 

The degree to which a writer shares 
the prejudices of his family, his class, 
and his culture is less telling than the 
degree to which he is ashamed of them. 
Ezra Pound was defiantly unashamed 
of his prejudices. Eliot was more than 
ashamed: he was penitential. His poems 
are elliptical confessions of attitudes that 
he knew he must reject, although he also 
knew that, in Montaigne’s words, “we 
cannot rid ourselves of that which we 
condemn.” This may help to explain why 
he continued to reprint “Burbank” and 
“Gerontion” — another disguised self- 
portrait of someone spiritually sterile 
who imagines himself superior to “the 
Jew” — despite objections from readers 
and reviewers; he refused to withdraw 
what was in effect a penitential confes- 
sion because other people disapproved 
of the faults he had confessed. 

Around 1951, at a London read- 
ing with Eliot and many other poets 
in attendance, one of the writers on 
the program, Emanuel Litvinoff, re- 
cited a poem denouncing Eliot’s anti- 
Semitism: “I am not one accepted in 
your parish/Bleistein is my relative.” 
Other poets shouted in Eliot’s defense. 
Meanwhile, an observer remembered, 
“Eliot leaned forward, his head in his 
hands, muttering over and over, ‘It’s a 
good poem, it’s a good poem.’” 

A rebarbative phrase about Jews in 
his 1934 book of lectures, After Strange 
Gods, later became notorious, and had 
nothing penitential about it. Eliot was 
imagining what a society committed to 
tradition might be like, and, as always in 
his social speculations, made no practi- 
cal suggestions. “Serious difficulties” 
faced any effort to revive or establish a 
tradition: “It does not so much matter 
at present whether any measures put 
forward are practical, as whether the 
aim is a good aim, and the alternatives 
intolerable.” His imaginary traditional 
society would be unified in the way that 
real societies are not, with “homogene- 
ity of race and a fundamental equality.” 
What is important, he said, “is unity 
of religious background; and reasons 
of race and religion combine to make 
any large number of free-thinking Jews 
undesirable.” 

Eliot wrote After Strange Gods for 
an American lecture series in May 
1933, and later told Isaiah Berlin that 
he would never have printed the sen- 
tence about free-thinking Jews had he 
“been aware of what was going to hap- 
pen, indeed had already begun, in Ger- 
many I still do not understand why 

the word ‘race’ occurs in the sentence, 
because my emphasis was on the adjec- 
tive free-thinking." Again writing “the- 
oretically” about an imaginary parallel 
universe shaped only by tradition and 
theology, he told Berlin: 

Theoretically, the only proper con- 
summation is that all Jews should 
become Catholic Christians [i.e., 
members of a universal church, not 
necessarily the Roman one]. The 
trouble is, that this ought to have 
happened long ago: partly because 
of the stiff neckedness of your peo- 
ple; and largely [Eliot’s footnote: 
Perhaps chiefly! The apportion- 
ment is not immediately relevant] 
because of the misbehaviour of 
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those who called themselves Chris- 
tians, this did not happen. 

When After Strange Gods appeared 
in 1934, Auden, whose politics were 
practical, not imaginary, wrote to 
Eliot: “Some of the general remarks . . . 
rather shocked me, because if they are 
put into practice, and it seems quite 
likely [they will be], would produce a 
world in which neither I nor you I think 
would like to live.” As early as 1940, 
years before the book became the sub- 
ject of public controversy, Eliot wrote 
to a friend that it was “largely drivel,” 
written to avoid bankruptcy. He never 
allowed any of it to be reprinted. 

Crawford quotes a letter written to 
Eliot by his mother, Charlotte Eliot: “It 
is very bad in me, but I have an instinc- 
tive antipathy to Jews, just as I have to 
certain animals.” Crawford plausibly in- 
fers that “anti-Semitism was a prejudice 
substantially unspoken in the Eliots’ 
St. Louis household, but indisputably 
present.” Yet the simple statement of 
Charlotte’s Unitarian conscience, “It is 
very bad,” was the hidden theme of the 
poems in which Eliot simultaneously 
disdained Jews and confessed his own 
absolute spiritual failure. 

In 1934, Eliot separated from Vivien; 
she had become increasingly unbal- 
anced, and in 1938 was confined by her 
brother to an asylum where she died in 
1947. (Despite rumors to the contrary, 
Eliot took no part in the commitment 
procedure.) After the separation, Eliot 
continued his normal working life as a 
director at the publishing firm of Faber 
& Faber while privately withdrawing 
into penitent asceticism. At 6:30 every 
morning he knelt on the stone floor of 
a local church. In the flat he shared 
with his bibliophile friend John Hay- 
ward, the brightly painted rooms at the 
front were Hayward’s, while Eliot took 
the dark rooms at the back. His bed- 
room was lit with one bare bulb, and an 
ebony crucifix hung on the wall above 
his bed. 


To the Editors : 

David Cole’s comments on “The Trouble at 
Yale” [NYR, January 14] neglect an impor- 
tant aspect of the controversy there and else- 
where on university campuses where stu- 
dent protesters have framed their demands 
for an end to discrimination in terms of their 
need for individual comfort and safety. It is 
the administrators, not the students, who 
have set the terms of the protests. 

The context for what are surely threats to 
First Amendment and academic freedom 
rights comes from university administra- 
tors who increasingly treat their students 
as paying clients whose comfort and safety 
are a university priority. A classic recent 
example comes from Margaret Spellings 
(the former Bush administration secre- 
tary of education and the president-elect 
of the University of North Carolina), who 
explained her support of for-profit colleges 
this way: “The reason I did it was because 
I learned a lot about how we can serve our 
students and think of them as customers in 
providing a product in convenient ways for 
them.” Last year, a number of university 
presidents issued calls for “civility” in the 
face of controversies about everything from 
Israeli politics to football scandals. Nicho- 


Eliot’s sense of personal implication 
in the failures of his civilization seems 
to have arisen from the same deep 
source that gave him his unique double 
vision of personal and social disorder 
in The Waste Land. At the heart of his 
thought and feeling was an unspoken 
conviction that he, like the society in 
which he lived, had failed to become 
what he ought to be, something cohesive 
and whole, that with all his authority 
and fame, he lacked a unified personal 
self. In the same way that his civiliza- 
tion seemed “a congeries of banks, in- 
surance companies and industries,” he 
seemed to himself — as he said in the 
title of a poem about himself that he 
wrote in French — a “Melange Adultere 
de Tout.” His body was a set of dis- 
parate parts, his mind a disordered 
mixture of cultures, eras, classes, and 
languages, “fragments I have shored 
against my ruins.” In Four Quartets 
the soul he meets in a modern version 
of Purgatory — described in Dantesque 
stanzas — is not a unique individual 
soul like everyone in Dante, but a fig- 
ure “Both one and many” with “The 
eyes of a familiar compound ghost.” 
He asked in “Gerontion,” “After such 
knowledge, what forgiveness?” With- 
out a self that could be forgiven, Eliot 
could not imagine forgiveness. 

All the fragmentary selves — his own 
and others’ — were in desperate need 
of the purgatorial fire that might an- 
neal them each into something whole. 
Dante’s last glimpse of Arnaut Dan- 
iel in Purgatory recurs in The Waste 
Land : u Poi s’ascose nel foco che gli af- 
fina ” (Then he hid himself in the refin- 
ing fire). Eliot wrote in After Strange 
Gods : 

It is in fact in moments of moral and 
spiritual struggle depending upon 
spiritual sanctions . . . that men and 
women come nearest to being real. 

If you do away with this struggle, 
and maintain that by tolerance, 
benevolence, inoffensiveness and 
a redistribution or increase of pur- 
chasing power, combined with a 


las Dirks, the chancellor at UC Berkeley, 
was typical: “We can only exercise our 
right to free speech insofar as we feel safe 
and respected in doing so, and this in turn 


devotion, on the part of an elite, 
to Art, the world will be as good 
as anyone could require, then you 
must expect human beings to be- 
come more and more vapourous. 


4 . 

In “Tradition and the Individual Tal- 
ent” Eliot wrote that “the more perfect 
the artist, the more completely sepa- 
rate in him will be the man who suffers 
and the mind which creates.” He wrote 
in the same essay that a poet must have 
“a feeling that the whole of the litera- 
ture of Europe from Homer and within 
it the whole of the literature of his own 
country has a simultaneous existence 
and composes a simultaneous order.” 

Robert Crawford’s biography hon- 
ors the Eliot who suffered by show- 
ing, contrary to his self-negating wish, 
how inseparable he was from the mind 
that created. Christopher Ricks and 
Jim McCue, in their astonishingly rich 
notes on Eliot’s sources in English and 
French poetry and much else, honor 
the Eliot who, as they implicitly portray 
him, perceived the whole of European 
literature in a simultaneous order. 

The Poems of T. S. Eliot prints all 
of Eliot’s published and unpublished 
verse, including his obscene limericks 
and the rhymed addresses he wrote on 
postcards and envelopes, together with 
a thousand pages of densely printed 
commentary and four hundred pages 
of textual apparatus. The text and 
notes have been beautifully produced 
by Faber & Faber for the edition pub- 
lished in America by Johns Hopkins, 
but the edition is awkwardly divided 
into two volumes instead of taking its 
logical shape as three volumes, one 
each for the poems, the commentary, 
and the lists of textual variants. 

An edition like this one, in which one 
page of verse exfoliates into as many as 
a dozen pages of commentary, evokes 
thoughts of extravagant editorial fol- 
lies like the one parodied by Vladimir 
Nabokov in Pale Fire. In fact, Ricks 


requires that people treat each other with 
civility.” (Italics mine.) 

A lack of civility, the failure to take into 
account the feelings of those who may be 
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President Woodrow Wilson throwing out the first ball on opening day of baseball season, 1916 


and McCue are models of editorial dis- 
cretion who let Eliot annotate himself. 
Their notes include, in addition to El- 
iot’s sources, extensive quotations from 
his prose and verse. The editors an- 
notate “a moment’s surrender” in The 
Waste Land with, among other things, 
a sentence from “Tradition and the In- 
dividual Talent”: “The progress of an 
artist is a continual self-sacrifice, a con- 
tinual extinction of personality.” 

The new edition includes five previ- 
ously unknown poems that Eliot wrote 
to his second wife, Valerie Fletcher, 
whom he married in 1957, when he was 
sixty- eight and she was thirty. She had 
been his secretary at Faber & Faber, 
and, in a near recurrence of his failed 
relation with Emily Hale, he seems to 
have been the last person in the firm to 
realize that she was in love with him. In 
Eliot’s last play, The Elder Statesman 
(1959), old Lord Claverton finds in his 
daughter’s love “the peace that ensues 
upon contrition.” Her forgiveness has 
given him reality: “It’s the real you I 
love,” she says. 

Eliot’s poems to Valerie include one 
in praise of her breasts, celebrating 
their varying shapes when she stands 
or lies on her back or side; another in 
which his fingers move from her nipple 
to her navel and beyond; a limerick 
about “a nice girl named Valeria/Who 
has a delicious posterior”; and a poem 
about their lovemaking: 

I love a tall girl. When we lie in 
bed 

She on her back and I stretched 
upon her, 

And our middle parts are busy 
with each other, 

My toes play with her toes and my 
tongue with her tongue, 

And all the parts are happy. 

Because she is a tall girl. 

He and his wife are still, as he was in 
earlier years, congeries of body parts, 
but some of those parts, “busy with 
each other,” have become the instru- 
ments of love. 


hurt or made uncomfortable by one’s re- 
marks, comments, ideas, or political opin- 
ions, has now become the grounds for 
censoring them in universities all over the 
country and for firing faculty who have 
been accused of some form of “incivility” 
or verbal harassment. Calls for “trigger 
warnings” on syllabi (to alert students to 
potentially distressing material they may 
encounter) and Title IX compliance re- 
quirements for evaluating what counts as 
sexual harassment all come in the form of 
an insistence on the safety and comfort of 
students. Is it any wonder, then, that the 
angry student in the Yale video replies to 
Nicholas Christakis that she wants not “an 
intellectual space” but “a home here”? 

The crisis of diversity we are witnessing 
at many campuses is the result of a conflict 
between genuine commitments to diversity 
on the one hand and the failure to address 
issues of institutional racism on the other. 
It is as if the simple addition of students of 
color will solve deeply rooted problems of 
discrimination, when in fact their increased 
presence exposes those problems. That they 
then respond, at least in part, in the lan- 
guage of disaffected customers — demand- 
ing the suppression of speech that hurts — 
ought not to be surprising, in that they are 
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echoing the ideas of Margaret Spellings, 
Nicholas Dirks, and Title IX enforcement 
officers, who promised them safety and 
comfort, and consider it a more important 
value than free speech. 


Joan W. Scott 

Institute for Advanced Study 
Princeton, New Jersey 


To the Editors : 

David Cole’s otherwise excellent article on 
recent student protests misses the mark in 
one significant respect. He suggests that ef- 
forts to rename a residential college at Yale 
or a school of public affairs at Princeton at- 
tempt to limit speech. 

That can’t be right. Of course, naming 
a college after John Calhoun or a school 
after Woodrow Wilson involves speech. 
But so does the decision to name either of 
them after someone else. The demand that 
these names be changed no more subverts 
civil liberties than a call to substitute Susan 
B. Anthony for Andrew Jackson on the 
twenty-dollar bill. 

As Professor Cole aptly states, such pro- 
tests may be symbolic at best and silly at 
worst. But, unlike the students’ calls to fire 
Mr. and Ms. Christakis, they are in no way 
threats to freedom of expression. 

Steve Mayer 

Berkeley, California 


To the Editors : 

David Cole’s essay on the racial contro- 
versy at Yale, and the need to maintain 
free speech in practice as much as in prin- 
ciple, while excellent, missed an opportu- 
nity. Cole is surely correct that to change 
the names of buildings named for Ameri- 
cans whose racial views ran the gamut from 
retrograde and white-supremacist (Wood- 
row Wilson) to genocidal (John Calhoun) 
is an empty gesture. Cole suggests that 
the answer lies in “new monuments” and 
“new naming opportunities [that] express 
a message of inclusion.” Cole is right, but 
only partially so. In these matters, we are 
not limited to a choice between celebrating 
such historical figures uncritically and add- 
ing names and stories to the mix for “bal- 
ance.” There is always the option, indeed 
the obligation, of more speech about the 
people we have decided, for better or for 
worse, are worth remembering. 

In other words, why not leave the names 
of such “great Americans” on the buildings, 
but find the ways and means to tell the fuller, 
darker story as well? Every such building 
should include, in its lobby or near its en- 
tranceway, a prominent and well-sourced 
exhibit that explains — not as a historical 
footnote, but as central to the story — how 
and why the person honored with a naming 
failed to live up to our nation’s highest ideals. 
No one should enter the Washington Monu- 
ment, for example, and not be confronted 
with the fact that George Washington — the 
“indispensable man” of the early Republic, 
and almost certainly our greatest president — 
bought, sold, and owned human beings. Visi- 
tors need to know who those human beings 
were, what they suffered, and what Washing- 
ton had to say about it. It is core to the proj- 
ect of history and remembering. 

This is, after all, the central American 
paradox: that many of our history’s “great 
men” articulated and fought for the ex- 
pansion of freedom, while simultaneously 
enforcing an ugly, even murderous racial 
order. The truth — our American truth — 
is complicated, to put it charitably. The 
proper response is neither to whitewash our 
history, nor to seek to erase it, nor even, as 
Cole suggests, merely to balance it with sto- 
ries of righteousness. The answer is to fully 
understand it, to embrace it, and to learn 
from it, exercising our high civic value of 
freedom of speech to do so. 

Andrew G. Celli Jr. 

Emery Celli Brinckerhoff + Abady LLP 
New York City 


David Cole replies : 

I agree with Joan Scott that a concern for 
“safe spaces” and comfort cannot trump 
the freedom of speech that is essential for 
intellectual exploration in a university. But 
I think it misreads the situation to dismiss 
student demands as driven by administra- 
tors who have coddled them as customers 
instead of demanding their critical engage- 
ment as scholars. I think rather that today’s 
demands are shaped by the harsh reality 
that African-American students continue 
to confront in the real world, one made 
plain by all too frequent police harassment 
and brutality, and countless empirical stud- 
ies demonstrating that professors, employ- 
ers, and peers continue to be affected by 
implicit biases that disadvantage and de- 
mean people of color on a regular basis. 
The harms are real, and we ought not to be 
too quick to dismiss them as a desire to 
be coddled. 

Civility also cannot be so easily rejected. 
As a professor of criminal justice and con- 
stitutional law, where divisive issues of race, 
gender, class, and religion are the order 
of the day, I have long found it critical, in 
order to encourage intellectual engage- 
ment, to assure my students both that all 
views are welcome and that it is necessary 
to express themselves in a civil manner that 
respects their fellow students. Had the Yale 
college associate master Erika Christakis 
sent an e-mail to her students consisting of 
racist or demeaning insults, her dismissal 
would have been appropriate. In my view, 
at least, it is critical to her defense that her 
e-mail was entirely civil and respectful, and 
thus adhered to the demands of civility that 
are as essential as tolerance is to the acad- 
emy. Civility is not about coddling custom- 
ers, but about facilitating a meaningful ex- 
change of ideas. 

I take Andrew Celli’s excellent sugges- 
tion as a friendly amendment; as I wrote in 
the original piece, it is far better to teach 
Americans that our “national heroes did 
things that we now judge as immoral and 
unjust” than to erase the names of those 
we no longer approve. Finally, while Steve 
Mayer is correct that the issue of renaming 
colleges and buildings does not directly im- 
plicate free speech, I think George Orwell 
would recognize that official decisions to 
whitewash the past because different values 
are in ascendance today nonetheless raise 
concerns. But my principal point was not 
constitutional but strategic. As I see it, the 
focus on renaming is a sideshow, and dis- 
tracts from more central and challenging is- 
sues of racial equality and inclusion. 

Renaming a building is a cheap and easy 
token. Revamping an institution’s priori- 
ties to encourage more students of color 
to enter academia, to hire more faculty of 
color, and to engage in concrete measures, 
including recruitment and financial assis- 
tance, to make it possible for students from 
disadvantaged backgrounds to make it to 
and succeed at the nation’s best universi- 
ties takes a real commitment of resources. 
Changing the name of Calhoun College 
at Yale or the Woodrow Wilson School at 
Princeton is unlikely to do much if anything 
to improve the lot of minority students at 
Yale and Princeton. The more concrete 
measures demanded by the students almost 
certainly would. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 

THE RIGHT STUFF — Date fellow graduates and faculty of 
the Ivies, Stanford, and a few other excellent schools, www 
. rightstuffdating.com ; (800) 988-5288. 

EROTIC EXPLOSION. Let me blow your mind, your 
ul-timate erogenous zone. Provocative talk with educated 
beauty. No limits. (866) 540-7588. 

EXCELLENT MASSAGE by Attractive Asian Female — 
Midtown Eastside (646) 515-2858. healthandbeauty1618@ 
gmail.com. 

UNIQUE EROTIC THERAPY. Extraordinary Touch. Unfor- 
gettable. Discreet; private. West Village, NYC. By appoint- 
ment only. (212) 645-4995. www.zeusdarlins.com. 

IS THERE SOMETHING YOU NEED TO SAY? I am a deep 
listener, www.unburden.net. 


PERSONALS 
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The New York Review of Books 
435 Hudson Street, Suite 300 
New York, NY 10014-3994 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO FIND YOUR INTELLIGENT 
MATCH? Dating for University Graduates. GradHearts.com. 

BOSTON MALE looking for paramour, female. “I consid- 
ered .. .whether, in the real absence of absolutes, values 
less than absolute mightn’t be regarded as in no way infe- 
rior and even be lived by.” minimal.realism@outlook.com. 

CHEERFUL, OUTGOING, LEFT-LEANING, middle-aged, 
tenured academic with slim figure, who loves travel, mov- 
ies, and spirited conversation, is engaged in a systematic 
search for a man with similar tastes and leanings, age 50 to 
60. spirited333@gmail.com. 

PUGET SOUND LITERARY LADY, 68, seeks companion. 
Retired newspaper journalist, author, free to travel. Healthy 
lifestyle. NYR Box 67100. 

SAN FRANCISCO-BASED WOMAN, attractive media 
professional, seeks engaging, 60-ish man for hiking, din- 
ners, and conversation about film, books, and politics. NYR 
Box 67000. 

YOU ARE ATHLETIC, SANE, AND SPIRITED. Me too. You 
are a man 65-75 and I am a woman late 60s. NYR Box 67101. 

INTERNATIONAL RENTALS 

LONDON ACADEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL RENTALS. 

Established over 23 years. Contact Sabbatical Homes Ltd. 
Web site www.sabbaticalhomes.co.uk ; e-mail elaine@ 
sabbaticalhomes.co.uk ; telephone (+44) 20 8906 4747. 

PARIS. Attractive, furnished 3-room apartment, between 
Bastille and Republique, 11th Arrondissement, elevator 
building, kitchen and bathroom, maid weekly, €2,500 a 
month. For further information: (212) 243-1522. 

PARIS ST. GERMAIN (6°) — lovely top floor, elevator, well 
furnished, ideal for two, max three, people, nicoletta.nicola 
@ tin. it. 

FRANCE, BURGUNDY — 19th-century house near Chablis, 
Sancerre, Vezelay, Loire Valley. US$1, 200/week. gallo@ 
princeton. edu. www. houseinburgundy. com. 


FRANCE, DORDOGNE — Privately sited, beautifully re- 
stored, 18th-century stone farmhouse. Antiques, mod- 
ern amenities, saltwater pool. 28 bucolic acres of woods, 
meadow, orchards, stream. Charming nearby villages. 
Sleeps 4. Weekly. (212) 772-2030 ; judith@terrafilms.org-, 
www.gaurenne.com. 

FLORENCE, PIAZZA S. CROCE, 2BR, large kitchen, liv- 
ing room, two bathrooms, fully equipped, €1 ,700 per month. 
For photos and details, contact p_corsi@yahoo.com. 

ROME: Bright, quiet, spacious apartment. WiFi. Elevator. 
Metro San Giovanni. Walk to major visitor sites. 2 double 
bedrooms, 2 baths. $950/week. www.casacleme.com. 
(212) 867-0489. Im603@columbia.edu. 

ROME. PIAZZA DEL POPOLO. Charming furnished flat. 
2 BR (one small), large kitchen/dining room. 1 bathroom. 
WiFi, TV, dishwasher. 4th floor with elevator. Air condition- 
ing. Nice view on the churches of Piazza del Popolo. €700 
weekly and €1 ,800 monthly. For photos and details contact 
benedetta.craveri @ tiscali. it. 

SUMMER RENTALS 



BEAUTIFUL, HISTORIC FARMHOUSE in Dutchess Coun- 
ty, Rhinebeck/Milan area, available for summer rental for 
full summer season, July 1-August 31, 2016. House sits 
on large acreage, private and tranquil; 4 bedroom, 3.5 
baths; large screen-porch and separate sun-porch. Two 
fireplaces, gourmet kitchen, double-oven; Sub-Zero fridge. 
WiFi throughout. Swimming pool, boating pond. House and 
land in perfect condition. Must see. No pets/no smoking, 
$30,000 for full season. Principals only. Contact Kathy 
Hayes kathyhayesassc@aol.com or (845) 758-8229. 


RENTALS 


PITTSBURGH PA, US. 2 BR + study; minutes from Schen- 
ley Park, CMU, PITT, UPMC; completely furnished, utils; 
private, bright, large fenced yard, piano. Pets negotiable. 
1 mo.-l year, kmisiuda@corpaccom.com. 



THE B00KBAG FOR 

THE NEW YORK REVIEW 
OF BOOKS 



Black water-resistant poly-canvas 
Bag with Red or Black Logo 

Zippered, black, water-resistant 
poly-canvas with a double bottom, 
sturdy handles for over-the-shoulder 
use and a zippered inside pocket. It is 
attractive, well constructed and roomy 
(17" W x 13" H x 6 " D). Made in the USA. 

Shipping within USA , add $5.50 for one bag , 
$1.50 each additional. 

Shipping within Canada, add $11 for one bag. 
Shipping to Rest of World , add $17 for one bag. 
Please specify color logo. 

THE NEW YORK REVIEW OF BOOKS 

Attn: Order Dept., 435 Hudson Street, Suite 300, 
New York, NY 10014, or phone: (646) 215-2500 
www.nybooks.com/shop 
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THE CASE FOR 

THE NEW YORK REVIEW 
OF BOOKS 



Store and protect your treasured library. 
These sturdy si i peases will keep your 
copies of the Review neatly and attractively 
organized but still within easy reach. Each 
slipcase holds a full year (20 issues) of 
The New York Review. Specially designed 
to fit the Review, in black with gold foil logo. 

Shipping within USA , add $5.50 for one case, 
$1.50 each additional. 

Shipping to Rest of World, add $23 for one case, 
$6 each additional. Allow one month for delivery. 


THE NEW YORK REVIEW OF BOOKS 

Attn: Order Dept., 435 Hudson Street, Suite 300, 
New York, NY 10014, or phone: (646) 215-2500 
www.nybooks.com/shop 


INTERNATIONAL 
REAL ESTATE 



PLEASANT CHIANTI STONEHOUSE, Tuscany, 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, fully restored, olive grove, US$430,000, 
contact sanangioli@gmail.com. 


FLORENCE, ITALY. Prestigious flat for sale in historic 
building in the center of Florence, first floor, “piano nobile,” 
full of light, 249 square meters (2,680 sf), on two levels 
(height 5 meters, 14 1/2 feet); small courtyard, laundry, 
large cave. Three bathrooms, two main bedrooms, ward- 
robe, drawing and reading rooms, studio, 2-story library, 
large hall, dining room, fully equipped. For enquiries, 
giuochil @yahoo.com. 



JUNGLE PARADISE: 5 1/2 acres bordering creek, 5 Olym- 
pic pools, waterfalls, 5 enclaved areas for residences or 
institute. Inland Belize, 15 minutes outside San Ignacio. 
$140K. Call (713) 524-1002. 


BOOKS 


So-Called Experts 

a kwlt atu-avf m |»rcjgr«5 & fret, 

lead ort Imp or download pdf cHaptcw* 

www.So-CalledExperts.com 



NIXON IN LOVE, Germany Surrenders!, and My Year of 
Writing Novels by Wayne Soini now on www.amazon.com. 

BOOKS WANTED 


APPLEDORE BOOKS 

IS ACTIVELY BUYING 


Older children's books, art books, 
scholarly books, vintage sports books, etc. 
From a single title to a vast library. 

(914) 763-0166 

info@appledorebookshop.com 


FURNITURE WANTED 


WE BUY MID-CENTURY FURNITURE 

1950s-1970s Danish Modern, Eames, 
Wegner, Finn Juhl, Nakashima, Gio 
Ponti, Herman Miller, Knoll, France 
& Son, etc. Buying books 
on 20th-century design. 

Open Air Modern (718) 383-6465 

info@openairmodern.com 


CONFERENCE 


WESLEYAN WRITERS CONFERENCE 


OUR 60TH YEAR JUNE 15-19, 2016 

Take your writing to a new level. The conference offers 
careful attention to your writing and a chance to work 
closely with leading writers, editors, and agents. Both 
established writers and new writers are welcome. Sem- 
inars, workshops, readings, manuscript consultations, 
publishing advice. Novel, short story, poetry, nonfiction, 
journalism, memoir, film, and writing about science 
and medicine. Special session on Elena Ferrante. 

Faculty include: Amy Bloom, William Finnegan, 
Lis Harris, Honor Moore, Hirsh Sawhney, Ann 
Goldstein, Sadia Shepard, editors from The New 
Yorker, Penguin, Europa, Akashic Press, & more. 

Scholarships, fellowships. Contact: Anne Greene, Director, 
agreene@wesleyan.edu; (860) 685-3604. 


WWW.WESLEYAN.EDU/WRITERS 


MISCELLANEOUS 

THIS COULD BE ONE OF THE MOST important websites 
you ever see: www.ecoideaman.com. 



Promote your books in 

The New York Review 
of Books 


NEW LOOK — same affordable 
advertising opportunity for 
independent presses and 
self-published authors. 

The Independent Press Listing will 
appear in thirteen of twenty annual 
issues of The New York Review of 
Books in 20 1 6. All titles also appear 
on our website at no additional 
charge: www.nybooks.com/ipl. 

To advertise your books, 
email ipress@nybooks.com, 
call (2 1 2) 293- 1 630, or see 
www.nybooks.com/ipl. 


e-mail your ad 
classified@nybooks.com 


MARKETPLACE 


ATHENA PHERONIVNES 
INCREASE AFFECTION 


Created by 
Winn rf red Cutler. 
Phil, in biology from 
U. of Penn, post-doc 
Stanford. Co- 
discovered human 
pheromones in 1986 
f Time 12/1/86; and 
Newsweek Ut&ST) 

Effective for 74% in 
two 8-week studies 


PROVEN EFFECTIVE IN 3 
DOUBLE-BUND STUDIES 




ATHENA PHEROMONES*" 

increase your attractiveness. 
Athena 10X" For Men $99.50 
10:13* For Women £98.50 
Cosmetic* Free U S Shipping 


* Jay (WA) “With the 10X, now my wife 
is flirty and loving like 30 years ago 
when we were first married;' 


* Sara Ph.O (CO) “Dr, Cutter, I am amazfcd 
at how well your Athena 10:13 works! 
If s like the Bed Sea partsl I deni 
think It s all my charm... This product 
Is shocking!” 

Not In stores ® 610-827-2200 

Athenainstitute.com 

Mima Uslltme flmeMd BdCteslK Spgs, PA 19425 HYB 


POSITION AVAILABLE 


Carol Zicklln Endowed Chair in Honor* Academy 
(Visiting AsSOCMt^FUll Prol^ssof ) 


Jab ID ll&BD 

Brooklyn Goltega of The City Univaruty of Now York 
invites applications and norranationm for a two. year 
npparitmenl in mn rank ot Wilting Aauciala^Fuil 
PrQfMbor to Ih* Carpi ZjtWni Endowed Chair in (he 
Honor* AtaPwny The appointment will b*gin in fall 
20t6, "id (he incumbent will foe affiliated with an 
appropriate academe department at Brooklyn College 

The ZicMin Professor wfl teach four interinciplitwy 
honor* courses over (ha duration of the Iwg^yw 
appantmenf advise and mentor Honors Academy 
students, and otfaf a faculty annohmefit •rifliw Ihfil 
would culminate in a confeteno* in cooper alron with the 
Ethyl* R Wodle Institute tor the Humaurties The 
endowment of the ZieUfn chair provide* suppait for 
related activities that enrich the life of the Honor* 
Academy and of Uie campus at large 

Pb □ degree in * ea(t} of expertise , or eqiavaienl Also 
required are the ability lo leach successfully interest in 
productive scholarship or creative achievement, and 
ability lo cooperate with others for (he good of The 
institution 

The successful candidal* should be an accomplished 
teacher and established scholar who has produced a 
subtitanhd body of pubficalitwi* commansural# -wilh 
appointment e» associate or M professor whose 
research and teaching integrate multiple dsoplines and 
approaches, end «ho has some administrative 
experience 

Review of appiications to begin January 1 5, 2016 and 
will continue until the position is filled For more 
iFlIormatiPn and id apply, visit 
■www bfcoklyr «my wJu/facuKyfohs 

EOfAA Employer 



GALLERIES 

AND 

MUSEUMS 

A CURRENT LISTING 

To advertise a gallery 
or museum exhibition in 

The New York Review s 

Galleries & Museums Listing, 
please contact 
gallery@nybooks.com 
or (212) 293-1630. 


THE ■ CATALOG 


FUN FOR HOUSEBOUND 
TODDLERS 

When the weather turns frigid, it’s 
good to have a few tricks up your sleeve 



CAR TRANSPORTER 

Two cars fit securely on the vehicle trans- 
porter. The cab swivels, the deck detaches, 
the back gate snaps down, the rubber wheels 
turn smoothly: there are lots of functions for 
little fingers to master. Ages 3 and up. 
#05-CT301 • $22.50 



MADELINE TEA SET 

This deluxe Madeline Tea Set is made of tin 
and each piece is decorated with the char- 
acters and scenes from the beloved book 
series by Ludwig Bemelmans. Includes a 
tray, teapot, four cups, four saucers, four 
plates, four spoons, four monogram patterned 
blue napkins, and a tablecloth. Carrying 
case with a red handle is made of thick sturdy 
cardboard decorated with additional scenes 
from the Madeline books. Ages 2 and up. 

#05-MTS56 • $43.95 



DINOSAUR ACTIVITY KIT 

This earth-friendly, completely reusable kit 
contains everything for the dinosaur enthu- 
siast to travel back in time, over and over 
again. Learning and creativity go hand-in- 
hand when kids use the magnetic write-on/ 
wipe-off board, more than 30 magnetic play 
pieces, five write-on/wipe-off markers in 
assorted colors, and a write-on/wipe-off 
activity book with lots of puzzles, games, 
and activities. Packaged in a “suitcase” box, 
with handles. Box size: 1 134" x 916" x 1V6". 
Ages 3 and up. 

#05-DIN44 • $26.95 






GOLF COURSE SET FOR KIDS 

This set includes 2 wooden kids-sized golf 
clubs, 2 wooden balls, 3 different tracks and 
1 hole with flag, and a canvas golf bag for 
storage. The clubs are 21 inches long. Made 
of sustainable materials and sustainably man- 
ufactured. Ages 3 and up. 

#05-GCK83 • $37.50 

Prices above do not include shipping and handling. 
To US addresses only. 

TO ORDER, call 646-215-2500, or shop 
online at www.readerscatalog.com 
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New from KANSAS 


Right-Wing 

Critics of 

American 

Conservatism 



Right-Wing Critics 
of American 
Conservatism 

George Hawley 

‘For anyone trying to understand how 
modern conservatives have worked 
to create an intellectually legitimate, 
politically successful movement, this 
book is essential reading.” — David 
Farber, author of The Rise and Fall 
of Modern American Conservatism: A 
Short History 

376 pages, Cloth $34.95, Ebook $34.95 



Au 

A 


Wending tin* l .S. 

Constitution 

1776 - 201 ^ 

* * Willi a Nem Vflrr*oni 

l)a\ id E. kyvig 


Explicit and 
Authentic Acts 

Amending the U.S. 
Constitution, 1776-2015 

With a new Afterword 
David E. Kyvig 

Winner of the Bancroft Prize and the 
Henry Adams Prize 

In time for the 225th anniversary of the 
Bill of Rights, David Kyvig completed 
an afterword to his landmark study 
of the process of amending the U.S. 
Constitution. The afterword discusses 
the many amendments, such as those 
requiring a balanced federal budget 
or limiting the terms of members of 
Congress, that have been proposed 
since the book was originally published 
and why they failed of passage. 

624 pages, Paper $35.00, Ebook $35.00 


Daily Life 

IN 

Wartime 

Japan, 

1940-1945 

Samuel Hideo YaMASHITTa 



Daily Life in Wartime 
Japan, 1940-1945 

Samuel Hideo Yamashita 

‘Sam Yamashita seamlessly weaves 
diverse diarists’ accounts, from 
schoolchildren to kamikaze pilots, 
into simply the best account in 
English of everyday life on wartime 
Japan’s home front.” — Edward Drea, 
author of Japan’s Imperial Army: Its 
Rise and Fall, 1853-1945 
Modern War Studies 
256 pages, 16 photographs, 8 maps, 
Cloth $29.95, Ebook $29.95 



THROUGH A 
GLASS DARKLY 

American Espionage against 
the Soviet Union, 1945- 1546 

DAVID ALVAREZ And EDUARD MARK 


Spying Through a 
Glass Darkly 

American Espionage against 
the Soviet Union, 1945-1946 

David Alvarez and Eduard Mark 

‘An original and well-constructed book 
that throws light on a vital but hitherto 
neglected period in the history of 
American intelligence. Historians will 
now have to take seriously the authors’ 
thesis that the SSU influenced President 
Harry Truman’s strategic thinking.” 

— Rhodri Jeffreys-Jones, author of In 
Spies We Trust: The Story of Western 
Intelligence 

360 pages, Cloth $34.95, Ebook $34.95 



Bill Clinton 

New Gilded Age President 

Patrick J. Maney 

‘An exceptionally well-written and 
concise biography of Bill Clinton. 
Maney offers penetrating insights 
about both the complexity of 
Clinton’s personality and Washington 
politics during the so-called ‘New 
Gilded Age.’” — Burton Kaufman, 
author of The Post-Presidency from 
Washington to Clinton 

344 pages, 25 photographs, 

Cloth $34.95, Ebook $34.95 


CONGRESS 

PROTECTING 

INDIVIDUAL 

RIGHTS 



Congress 

Protecting Individual Rights 

Louis Fisher 

‘Louis Fisher is not only one of the 
nation’s pre-eminent constitutional 
analysts, but a foremost champion of 
Congress’s much-maligned role in the 
separation of powers system. In this 
book, Fisher makes an argument found 
nowhere else — that Congress has played 
a unique and nearly unacknowledged 
role as a champion of individual 
rights.” — Robert J. Spitzer, author of 
Saving the Constitution from Lawyers 
216 pages, Cloth $29.95, Ebook $29.95 



Obamacare Wars 

Federalism, State Politics, 
and the Affordable Care Act 

Daniel Beland, Philip Rocco, 
and Alex Waddan 

‘Timely, thoughtful, and clearly written, 
Obamacare Wars offers penetrating 
insights into how policy legacies, 
institutional fragmentation, and public 
sentiments shape post-reform politics.” 
— Eric M. Patashnik, author of 
Reforms at Risk: What Happens After 
Major Policy Changes Are Enacted 
Studies in Government and Public Policy 
232 pages, 10 illustrations, 12 tables, 
Cloth $29.95, Ebook $29.95 


t, ' e Jury 

in America 

TRIUMPH ^DECLINE 

DENNIS HALE 

4 uiHif 


The Jury in America 

Triumph and Decline 

Dennis Hale 

“Dennis Hale brings the broad vision 
of a gifted political theorist to assess 
the significance of the jury in American 
life, both its past centrality and its 
more recent marginalization. This 
important book provides an acute, 
detailed, and balanced judgment on all 
the central issues.” — Robert P. Burns, 
author of A Theory of the Trial and The 
Death of the American Trial 
American Political Thought 
448 pages, Cloth $39.95, Ebook $39.95 
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